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EXHIBIT OF FRENCH DRESSED POULTRY 


The display of French dressed poultry at foreign agricultural fairs always attracts attention because of ita 
beauty of arrangement and staging, and because the French method of rreparing poultry for market is ackaow- 
ledged in some respects superior to others. The birds are made very fat and plump.and are manipulated to in- 
crease plumpness. A few feathers are !eft on tail and neck. The skin is white and delicate. Each ‘carcass is tied 
with a ribbon and is shown back uppermost instead of breast up, according to American and English usage. The 
exhibit here reproduced was photographed at the cattle club show, Smithfield, Eng. See also article on French and 
English dressed poultry on Page 597 of this number of American Agriculturist. 
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PO THRONE -TALMAGE’S GREAT Book ALMOST GIVEN AWAY TO READERS OF JOURNAL, 
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grandest thoughts. 
uncertainty. 


lovelier, grander, mightier.” 


excite. 


“¥ wrote this book,” says Dr. Talmage, ‘for the masses. 
They are the nine hundred and ninety- 
I hope the title of the book will be suggest- 
ive of its contents. There are so many Lives of Christ that I wished te 


the masses? The most of folks. 


nine out of the thousand. 


get a name not yet.employed.” 


From Manger to Throne 


2233aS6ecer 


Embracing a new Life of Christ, and a history of Palestine and its Peeple, 
with eloquent descriptions of places and scenery that are sacred-to every 
Christian heart through association with the earthly life of our Sayiour. 


IS DR. TALMAGE’S LIFE’S 
WORK. 


He has been collecting materials and preparing for it since his first 
entry into the ministry forty years ago. 
His descriptions are revelations ; 
light on the Bible, and irradiate many places long darkened by doubt or 
He says: ‘‘I came to Palestine a firm believer inthe Bible. 
The Bible can never be to me what it was. 


It contains his best and 
they throw new 


It is brighter, fresher, truer, 


Dr. Talmage’s descripti« Mis are so redolent with the perfume of inspira- 
tion that the reader becomes spellbound under the ecstasy which they 
Such images, metaphors, similes, word-pictures and vividnegs of 
detail were never seen before, and they will survive for all time, 


A BOOK FOR THE MASSES. 


Who are 





Worthits Weight 
In Gold to YOU. 


ae 
FROM MANGER TO THROWE 


contains 544 pages, 7 x 9 inches 
in size, and over 200 magnifi- 
cent illustrations,many of which 
are reproductions of famous 
paintings in the greatest art gal- 
leries of the world. 

A book that marks an era in 
the history of literature. It 
will live forever in the hearts of 
all Christian people. 











Dr. Talmage Paid a Special Visit to the 
Land of the Bible 


in order to qualify himself for the responsible undertaking of writing the 
life story of Jesus. He was thoroughly equipped in every respect to 
make investigations, to picture places, and to study the people of Pales- 
tine ; accordingly he journeyed to Egypt, passed over the route taken by 
the fleeing Joseph and Mary, rode into and through Palestine, followed 
in the footsteps of our Lord, and tarried at all the places made famous for 
all time by His sermons, miracles, and gracious ministrations. The 
story and history of our Saviour is toid in a manner that gives us 
familiar acquaintance not only with the appearance, deeds, motives, and 
suffering of our Lord, but with human passions, and the customs, super- 
stitions, jealousies, and prejudices of the people among whom He la- 
bored to His death. 


fl Work Bearing inestimable Blessings to the Whole Christian World. 


It is fragrant with the perfume of fidelity, and beauteous with the 
ineffable grace of its story, which will endure not only because of the sub- 
limity of the narrative, but also because of the soothing, sustaining, and 
inspiring influence which it possesses. 





Many Lives 
Of Christ .. 


have been written, and many 
more will appear from time to 
time in the years to come, tor 
this is a subject the Christian 








world never gets weary ot; 
but among all the lives of 


Christ that have been or ever 
will be written, there are none 
that will compare with this im 
splendid conception, magnifi- 
cence of detail, and eloquence 
of thought and diction. 





OUR WONDERFUL 


OFFER. 











$4.75 


IN VALUE. 











THIS JOURNAL, One Year, :. . = = 


- FROM MANGER TO THRONE, . . . $3.75 


Millions of people have heard of Dr. Talmage’s great Life of Christ, entitled From 
Manger te rone, but have never had an opportunity of securing a copy, except 
by purchasing it at the original subscription price. viz.: $3.75. 
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$4.75 








FOR ONLY 


$1.25 


BOTH PCST-PAID. 





This Journal can be sent te one address and book to another, without extra charge, but only one book can be taken with each subscription, 





Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, "2 


52 Lafayette Place, 


oF ERY Building. 
GFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Profit in the Farm. 





The Delaware 
valley contains many 
fertile farms and their 
owners are as a rule 
alive to the teachings of 
advanced agriculture as 
applied to the farm and 
home. One of these is 
John M. Aldrich, an en- 
ergetic farmer of 48 
years. His farm, con- 
taining 90 acres of im- 
proved lamd, is situated 
on the Delaware river, 
two miles from Milford, Pike Co, Pa. Mr 
Aldrich is a believer in diversified farming, 
as he raises nearly all the cereals, keeps a 
fair-sized herd of cattle, an apiary, culti- 
vates’ berries and small fruits of different 
varieties, all of which find ready sale in the 
local markets. Besides this he runs rather 
a large poultry yard, keeps swine, and his 
barn contains the only silo in the county. 
The house, shown in 
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this substance were found in a large num- 
ber of towns. Sea Island cottonseed, so 
called, is also very much inferior to the 
genuine material. A prime _ cottonseed 
meal should have a bright yellow color, and 
contain at least 6% per cent of nitrogen, 
equivalent to 42 per cent of protein. The 
adulterated meal contains about 3% per 
cent nitrogen, equal to 23 per cent protein. 
It is therefore only one-half as valua.vle 
as the prime article. It is evidently pre- 
pared by grinding the black hulls quite 
fine, and mixing them with the yellow 
meal. The resulting product is as a rule 
of a darker yellow than the pure meal. 
Samples of adulterated meal have also been 
found that were bright yellow. This meal 
had either been artificially colored or mixed 
with some inferior substance other than 
hulls. We urge purchasers to buy only the 
guaranteed article, and to absolutely refuse 
the unbranded meal. Pure cotton- 
seed meal is one of the very 
cheapest concentrated feed stuffs. 
[It is advertised in our columns by the 
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feed 8 to 9, oat feeds 9 to 10, corn and oat 
feeds 9, H O horse feeds 11; concentrated 
feeds, rich in protein—wheat bran should 
contain at least 16 per cent protein, mixed 
feed 17, dried brewers’ grains at least 22, 
malt sprouts 24, H O dairy feed 19, H O 
poultry feed 17, American poultry feed 14, 
Buffalo and gluten feeds 28, other gluten 
feeds 22 to 24, gluten meals 36, flax meal 39, 
old process linseed meal 36, cottonseed 
meal 42, 


The Apple Tree Silk Moth. 


F. H. SWEET, RHODE ISLAND. 





The attention of orchardists is frequently 
called during the winter to cocoons on ap- 
ple and other twigs. The chances are that 
these are the cocoons of the apple tree silk 
moth, Platysamia cecropia, one of the largest 
and handsomest of American insects. In 
many of the middle and western states 
these cocoons are very common about the 
edges of woods and swamps. The larvae 
feed upon a great variety of wild and culti- 
vated trees and 
shrubs. The moth 





the illustration, is a 
substantial struc- 
ture, the main part 
24 by 42 feet, with an 
ell 14 by 16, a cellar 
being under _ the 
whole. That part of 
basement under the 
ell is used for wash- 


ing and heating 
water for all pur- 
poses, 


There is an_ ice 
house attached to the 
north side of the 
house and still an- 
other on the north 
side of the _ barn, 
which is used for 
cooling milk, as Mr 
Aldrich runs a milk 
route and finds that 
it pays better than 
making butter. The 
apiary is run almost 
entirely for pleasure, 
little pains being 
taken to market the 
honey. A _ five-year 
rotation is. practiced 
on this farm, as the 
owner believes in 
giving the land a ro- 
tation or a rest, while fruit trees are being 
Planted every year in an endeavor to keep 
up with the demand for his choice fruit. 
All barnyard manures are carefully pre- 
served in order to return to the soil the 
Plant food taken out and also obviate the 
necessity of purchasing commercial fer- 
tilizers. Such results can only be obtained 
by careful attention to details. 





Hints to Buyers of Feeds. 





The inspection of food stuffs is conducted 
by the Maine and Massachusetts experi- 
ment stations in compliance with state 
law, with such good results that other 
States may provide such laws this winter. 
J. B. Lindsey has just issued a bulletin 
from the Mags station at Amherst (No 56) 
giving the facts about the inspection of 
stock feeds now on the market. 

Farmers are especially cautioned against 
adulterated cottonseed meal. Samples of 
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American cotton oil company.] 

Linseed meals, branded gluten meals, and 
gluten feeds show no adulterations. . 

Wheat bran, middlings, and, with a few 
exceptions, mixed feeds, have not been 
found to contain any foreign admixtures. 
Heilman’s mixed feed was found to be of 
very poor quality. It contained a large 
amount of woody material, of very little 
feeding value. Several unmarked mixed 
feeds were similarly adulterated. The Lex- 
ington mixed feed showed several per cent 
less protein than the average. Many un- 
branded oat feeds have been found to con- 
tain as high as 65 per cent of hulls, and 
only from 5 to 7 per cent of protein, and are 
very costly at prices asked. 

Standard grades of feeds should contain 
the following percentages of protein or 
nitrogen-containing and flesh-forming sub- 
stances: Starchy feeds, or those rich in car- 
bohydrates—corn meal 9 per cent protein, 
hominy meal or chop 10 to 11 per cent, chop 


comes forth from the 
cocoon in early sum- 
mer, often measuring 
6% in across the ex- 
panded wings. The 
ground color of the 
wings is a grizzled 
dusky brown, with 
the hind margins 
clay-colored;near the 
middle of each of the 
wings there is an 
opaque, kidney- 
shaped, dull red spot, 
having a white cen- 
ter and a narrow 
black edging, and be- 
yond the spot a wavy 
reddish band border- 
ed with white. The 
fore wings, next to 
the _ shoulders, are 
dull red with a curv- 
ed white band, and 
near the tips of the 
same is an eye-like 
black spot within a 
bluish white cres- 
cent. 

The moths lay the 
eggs on the _ trees 
chosen, a single moth 
often depositing many hundred eggs, from 
which hatch, in about a week, minute spiny 
eaterpillars that at once begin to devour 
the surrounding foliage. From time to time 
they shed their skins, or molt. They are 
very voracious, as would be expected from 
the great size they attain, being, when full 
grown, more than three inches long and 
thicker than a man’s thumb. The body is 
covered with numerous spiny tubercles of 
yellow or of a coral red hue. Two or three 
of these full grown larvae will strip a young 
apple tree of foliage in a very short time. 
In September they spin cocoons and change 
to pupae, to emerge as moths the season 
following. 


~ Sete. 





Potatoes at lic per bu are found by the 
Vermont station to be more costly as stock 
food than ensilage. Butter made from a 
ration containing large amounts of pota- 
toes tends to be salvy and does not keep 
well. 
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Ten Years of Beet Sugar. 


We present below the first comprehen- 
sive statement ever made of the 10 years’ 
record of the beet sugar factory at Wat- 
sonville, Cal. It should receive the atten- 
tion so important a statement deserves. 
The table shows a steady development and 
affords the best data extant for judging of 
the ups and downs of this industry, from 
both the farmers’ and manufacturers’ 
standpoint. It will be noted that during 
these 10 years the yield of beets on nearly 60,- 
000 acres has averaged 11 tons per acre, in- 
cluding good, bad and indifferent seasons. 
The farmers have received from $4 to $5 
per ton, or an average of about $4.50. This 
has amounted to from $27 to $68 per acre, 
averaging $50 per acre. 

The cost of production and delivery of 
beets to the factory has varied in that vi- 
cinity from $20 to $85 per acre, including 
the labor of the farmer himself or his fam- 
ily and teams, as well as his hired help, all 
at current prices. It will be seen that 
while the crop afforded comparatively small 
profits the first three seasons, once the cul- 
ture of the crop was fully understood and 
the industry well established, it proved to 
be the most profitable staple crop the farm- 
er could raise. This one mill has paid 
$3,000,000 for this new crop and as high as 
$700,000 in a single year. But for the estab- 
lishment of the factory in that vicinity this 
vast sum would not have been paid to these 
farmers, but would have gone out of the 
country to pay for imported sugar. 

It required from 7 to 12 tons of beets to 
make one ton of sugar, and the greatest 
variation was in two succeeding years. 
This shows the wide fluctuation in quality 
of beets,.due to dclimatic conditions. The 
average of 8.9 tons of beets to make one 
ton of raw sugar, or of 9.8 tons to make 
one ton of refined sugar, is decidedly bet- 
ter than the best factories in Germany can 
show during the same eight years. It will 
be noted that the quantity of raw sugar 
produced per acre varied from about 1500 
to a little over 3500 lbs during the eight 
years, averaging 2700 lbs, with some de- 
crease in the amount of refined sugar. This 
is just about half the production per acre 
from cane on Hawaii. It is interesting to 
observe also that the price of sugar fell 40 
per cent during these 10 years and is to-day 
lower than ever. 

Many other facts of interest are shown 
by the table. The run of 220 days by the 
factory on the 1894 crop was the longest 
campaign ever made by any beet sugar mill 
in the world, but the actual hours run in 
the ’96 campaign of 170 days were almost 
as many, when the factory sliced an av- 
erage of nearly 1100 tons of beets per day 
of 24 hours, from which 136 tons of sugar 
were made daily. 

This season (1898) was the first really bad 
year, but it was the worst season in Cali- 
fornia for 40 years, so is not likely to be 
repeated. Hauling beets to the factory be- 
gan Aug 25, finished Nov 5; about 7200 acres 
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ger of the department, 
writes us: 

“The yield per acre was very poor, due 
to insufficient rainfall last winter. If we 
had been favored with the ideal conditions 
of 18986 we should have harvested 350,000 
tons of beets from 25,000 acres contracted. 
The drouth was severe on the farmers, yet 
taught a needed lesson in compelling atten- 
tion to the necessity of irrigation in our 
valleys that have a semi-arid climate. The 
drouth also forced an unwelcome fallow 
upon the lands of many farmers, which, 
however, is not an unmixed evil; as among 
other minor benefits farmers will be partly 
compensated by an increased yield next 
year. For 1899 we shall pay $4.50 per ton of 
2000 Ibs for beets. With sufficient rainfall 
this winter, we shall have between 40,000 
and 45,000 acres planted. -Under favorable 
circumstances this should insure full cam- 
paigns for both the Salinas and Watsone 
ville factories.” 


agricultural 


——EES 
Developing Corn. 
F. 8. WHITE, IOWA. 





Corn is not a natural product of the 
northern states. Hence the necessity of 
using every means for shortening the 
period of growth and maturity. The last 
10 years have marked great progress in 
this respect. Farmers make the mistake 
of selecting seed from localities south rath- 
er than breeding up from varieties that are 
already acclimated. The result is much 
soft and imperfect corn. The best varie- 
ties have been developed by selecting de- 
sirable small kinds and crossing them with 
larger ones. From this cross, kinds of corn 
have been secured which are large enough 
and are perfectly safe for any ordinary 
season. As this has been progressing, the 
period of maturity has also been short- 
ened. 

Although much good work has been done, 
there is enough room for improvement and 
there is small excuse for any farmer in the 
corn belt to produce less than 40 bu of good, 
sound corn per acre during an ordinary 
season. Farmers can do much in this direc- 
tion themselves, but it is usually left for 
seedsmen. Before becoming proficient in 
this, most of our western farmers have 
several things to learn. They must learn 
to take better care of their land, must quit 
pasturing their stalk fields in muddy 
weather, quit plowing lands when wet, quit 
cultivating corn when water will run in 
the furrow behind the cultivator. They 
must learn to practice a proper rotation, 
learn to know that three crops of corn in 
a five-years’ rotation pay better than five 
in regular succession on the same _ land. 
They must learn that the great secret of 
success in producing the best crops at low- 
est cost lies in the fact that the soil must 
be given thorough preparation before the 
crops are planted, must learn when te use 
the harrow before and after planting, that 
the seed has a great influence on the crop, 
and that a careful selection of ears in the 
fall will do much to improve the quality of 


CROPS 





careful selection, I have developed a fine 
90-day corn. This year I prepared careful. 
ly a five acre field and planted it with this 
corn, In order to keep this from mixing 1 
furnished the same kind of seed to my 
neighbors whose corn fields surrounded 
this. I gave the corn good cultivation, 
June was a very wet month and all [I 
could do was to harrow it. My neighbors 
failed to accomplish this and their fields 
grew up with weeds. July was dry and 
I got into the field with a cultivator be. 
fore it became very foul. 

I have just finished husking my crop and 
have 60 bu per acre of very fine corn. The 
crops on surrounding fields yielded from 29 
to 30 bu of corn. The land of each of my 
neighbors was in better condition to begin 
with than mine. The only advantage was 
the free use of the harrow before and after 
planting, and the use of the very best seed, 
I practice shallow cultivation, doing all my 
deep plowing before planting. These aq. 
vantages, with the fact that I was able to 
keep off my land while it was wet, gave me 
my superior results. In using a harrow, 
one must use good judgment and not trusta 
poor hired man. This is another important 
lesson which every farmer must learn—that 
is, to have skilled help. There is nothing 
so expensive as an incapable hired man. 





Experience in Pasturing Wheat—If my 
wheat was as rank as it is said to be in 
many northern and eastern states, I would 
certainly turn stock on it. It is almost an 


universal custom here, but unless judg- 
ment is used, harm may follow. Too many 
leave their stock on until April. Quite a 


number had no wheat to cut on this ac- 
count this year. I think stock should be 


taken off before wheat begins its spring 
growth. No proper test has ever been 
made here, because those who follow the 
practice pasture all their wheat. The right 


way would be to take two fields alike in all 
respects, pasture one and let the other 
alone. Even then one year’s test might not 
be conclusive. The ground being so dry 
now and the wheat short, I think it has 
enough to contend with without being 
tramped and cut still shorter by stock. 
{s. C. Bunstine, Oklahoma Co, Okla. 





Hessian Fly in Wheat—A Kentucky cor- 
respondent complains of Hessian fly in fall 
wheat which has made a rank growth.Prof 
Forbes of the Illinois experiment station 
states that he knows of no means of arrest- 
ing the work of the fly at this stage of 
growth. Close grazing is often recommend- 
ed as a means of reducing the numbers of 
these insects at this season, but nothing 
definite is known regarding this. What is 
usually considered the egg at this season of 
the year is really the maggot or larva. The 
egg is a minute orange object deposited on 
the upper surface of the leaf earlier in the 
season. 





We Rely very much on your crop and 
market reports and get good results by 
keeping in line with the general tone of 


were harvested and 57,761 tons of beets de- next year’s crop. their meaning.—[W. L. Baker & Son, 
livered at.$4 per ton. P. W. Morse, mana- A case in point may be of value. By Painesville, O. 
. Ten Years’ Record of the Spreckels Beet Sugar Factory at Watsonville, California. 

1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 1891 1890 1889 1888 Tots or avs 
Acres of beets grown, 10,305 11,017 7,264 11,913 5.156 4,254 1,443 2,900 1,778 2,100 57,230 
Beets produced, tons, 110,786 154,936 77,145 143.802 65,396 54,415 19.251 18,7145 13,472 14,845 672,763 
Average tonnage per acre, 10.75 14.06 10.61 13.05 12.68 12.79 13.67 6.13 7.58 7.07 av 10.84 
Paid per ton for beets, $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $4 87 $5.00 $5.00 $5 00 S444 $4.95 $4.83 av $4.47 
Total paid for beets, $443,144 $619.7. $308,580 $700,316 $326,980 $772,075 $96,255 $84.095 $66.686 $70,701 $2,989,576 
Average paid per acre, $43.00 $56.24 $42.44 $63.55 $63.40 $63.95 $68.35 $27.22 $37.52 $34.15 av $49.98 
Campaign at factory began, Aug 29 Aug 12 Sept 3 Ang 16 Sept 14 Aug 31 Sept 15 Sept i3 - _- 
Campaivn enced, Dec 25 Jan 29 Dec 14 Mar 24 Jan 12 Jan 23 Nov 20 Dec 4 _ _ — 
Length of campaign, days, 170 102 220 120 146 66 82 a _ av 128 
Hours run in campaign, 2,483 3,446 2,063 3,506 2,479 2,909 1,422 1,449 — — av 2,469 
Raw sugar made, tons, 14,888 19,528 10,915 12,047 7,769 5.695 2,170 2,127 —_ _ av 9,392 
Tons of beets to one ton of raw sugar, t 7.9 7.0 119 8.4 9. 8.8 8.7 a — av 8.9 
*Tons of beets 10 one ton of refined sugar, 8.6 7.7 129 9.1 10. 9.6 9.6 _ _ av 9.8 
Average weight of beets worked daily, tons. 1,075 1,083 897 985 635 449 326 312 _ _ av 720 
Average weight of raw sugar made daily. tons, 144 136 127 R2 % 47 37 35 _ — av 85 
Raw sugar per °cre, lbs, 2,889 3,545 3,005 2,187 3,013 2,677 3,007 1,466 ~ = av 2,724 
Refined sugar per acre, lbs, 2,643 3,243 2,750 1,998 2,757 2,450 2,751 1,341 — — av 2,442 
Average annual wh: lesale price of granulated 

sugar in New York, in cents per 1b, 4.5 4.2 4.1 4.8 4 4.6 6.2 7.6 70 





* Figured at 100 lbs of raw sugar averaging 9114 ]bs of refined, 











Basket and Question Box. 


Willow Culture—R. S., Suffolk Co, N Y: 
The red osier (Saliv purpurea) is considered 
the best species of willow for cultivation in 
our eastern states. The common osier 
(Salix viminalis) is also grown, but as it 
produces stronger twigs than the former, 
it is not suitable for the finer grades of wil- 
low ware. Both species are of European 
origin. While it is true that willows grow 
in swampy places, it would be useless to 
plant them in locations where they cannot 
be cultivated and properly cared for like 
any other crop which is expected to yield a 
profitable return. 


Hints for Shippers of Raw Furs and 
Skins—F. S. Palmatier, Leeds, N Y, the 
well-known dealer and dresser of furs and 
skins, states that it is customary with most 
dealers to pay the freight orexpress charges 
when shipments exceed $5 in value. All 
goods received are considered bought and 
will not be held unless ordered so by the 
consignor. Furs should be packed in strong 
burlap bags, never in boxes or barrels, and 
shipped by express, if possible. Send in- 
voice by mail, and be sure to put your own 
name and address on the tags in addition to 
the name and address of the consignee. 
Tainted, damaged or small'skins, and skins 
from animals caught out of season, or poor- 
ly handled, are valued according to their 
merits 

Wide Tires Desirable—On good roads 
the Michigan station found the draft of 
wide and narrow tires about equal. On 
plowed land, narrow-tired wagons pulled 45 
per cent harder than those with wide tires, 
in sand 2 in deep, 25 per cent harder, and cn 
sod 16 per cent harder. A wagon not 
greased pulled 18 per cent harder than one 
well greased. 

TT 


Farm Jottings. 





All these negro riots in the Carolinas are 
object lessons of what is to take place if we 
are going to annex a lot of countries filled 
with negroes of a much worse type than 
those in the United States.—[H. J. S. 





Acting on a suggestion from your journal 
I grafted a fox grapevine that did not bear. 
The stalk was about 1% inches in diameter. 
The first buds that started died. The sec- 
ond got broken off, while the third set of 
three buds started about the first of July. 
In October the three stalks measured about 
14 feet each in length and nearly % in in 
thickness. In setting this graft I found it 
impossible from the formation of the stalk 
to get more than two inches below the sur- 
face, while the directions said six, so I 
banked with dirt, and as the weather was 
very dry the first buds withered. Water was 
applied and new buds resulted. I would 
Suggest that anyone who tries the experi- 
ment should keep the ground about the 
stalk moist.—[P. H. Hartwell, Hunterdon 
Co, N J. 





Those who grow tobacco read American 
Agriculturist crop reports about tobacco 
very thoroughly and eagerly. They are anx- 
ious to know all about the crop from all over 
the country. I am one of that number. I 
believe the American Agriculturist is doing 
more than any other agricultural paper to 
help the farmers. It is a big help to the 
farmer to take a paper that has crop re- 
ports from nearly every county in the 
States. He can judge from the crop reports 
about what the price of farm produce will 
be and can tell better whether to hold his 
crop or to sell it early. If every farmer in 
the United States knew what the American 
Agriculturist is doing for the farmers, thou- 
Sands of farmers who are not now taking 
it would subscribe for it at once. It 
\Would not be five years before it would have 
a half million subscribers.—[W. C. Griffin, 
Tioga Co, Pa. 


SHORT TALES 





WITH FARMERS 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 
SWAMP-ROOT ? 


To Prove its Wonder- 
ful Merits, Everv 
Reader of the Amer-., 
ican Agriculturist 
May Have a Sam- 
ple Bottle Sent 
FREE by Mail. 


The 

Eminent 
Physician’s 
Great Discovery 
Promptly 
Cures all 
Kidney, 


Liver, 
Bladder and 
Uric Acid 











Troubles. 


It is now conceded by eminent scientists that 
the most important organs of the whole body 
are the kidneys. 

They filter your blood and work away night 
and day, whether you sleep or are awake. 

People are apt to believe that kidney disease 
is a rather rare disease, but recent discoveries 
have proven that it is a most common trouble. 

And the proof of this is that most diseases, 
perhaps 85 per cent., are caused in the begin- 
ning by disorders of the kidneys. 

BECAUSE they fail to filter your blood. 

You cannot be sick if your blood is pure—free 
from kidney poison and disesne-breeding erms. 

The treatment of some diseases may be de- 
— without danger not so with kidney disease 

hen your kidneys are not doing their work 
it will be manifested by pain or dull achein the 
back, rheumatic pains, sciatica, sediment in the 
urine, scanty supply, scalding irritation in 
passing it, obliged to go often during the day 


and to get up during the night, uric acid, sleep- 
lessness, nervousness, irritability, sallow, un- 
healthy complexion, puffy or dark circles under 
the eyes, loss of energy and ambition. 

If your water when allowed to remain undis- 
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DR. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 


DIRECTIONS. 

May take one, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after 
meals and at bedtime. 
Children less according to age. 

May commence with small 
doses and increase to full dose 
or more, as the case would 
seem to require. 


This great remedy cures all 
kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid troubles and disorders 
due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrh of the bladder, gravel, 
rheumatism, lumbago and 
Bright’s Disease, which is the 
worst form of kidney disease, 

It is pleasant to take. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

















turbed for twenty-four hours forms a sediment. 
or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is 
evidence that vour kidneys and bladder need 
immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is a vegetable remedy, the great 
discovery of Dr. Kilmer (the eminent kidney 
and bladder specialist), and has truly wonder- 
ful restorative powers over the kidneys. It 
will be found - both men and women just 
what is needed in all cases of kidney, liver, 
bladder and uric acid troubles. 

Swamp-Root will set your whole system right. 

The best proof of this is a trial, and nothing 
could be fairer than the offer to send a sample 
bottle of this great remedy and a book em 
all about it, both sent absolutely free by mai 
to any address. 

The great discovery Swamp-Root is so re- 
markably successful that our readers are advised 
to write for a free sample bottle and to kindl 
mention American Agriculturist when send- 
ing their addresses to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root 
is what you need, you can get the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar bottles at the drug stores. 
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Raising Dorset Sheep. 
GEORGE METCALF, NEW YORK. 





I have no doubt in my mind: that the 
English Dorsets are the hardiest sheep un- 
der all conditions. They do well in either 
large or small flocks and have exception- 
ally strong constitutions. I raise both 
spring and fall lambs, as many of the ewes 
will breed twice every 14 months and thus 
raise two lambs. One of my show ewes 
lambed in Nov, ’96. April, ’97 she lambed 
again and a third time Jan, ’98. Twice she 
had twins and once triplets, making seven 
lambs inside 14 months. While I do not 
sell many lambs for the butchers’ trade, 
as most of them are in demand for breed- 
ers, I have many times been offered at 
Christmas $8 to $10 per head for lambs that 
were three months old. Butchers were very 
anxious to get them for their high class 
city trade. Their customers will give fancy 
prices if they can get just what they want. 

When I begin feeding I usually fix a 
place where the lambs can creep through 
and nibble at some crushed oats and corn 
by themselves, away from the older sheep. 
We keep a separate ration constantly before 
them and it is surprising how much faster 
they will grow if fed in this way. I feed 
three times a day, giving only what the 
ewes will eat up clean. If the lambs leaye 
any of their feed this is given to the ewes 
and they are given a fresh supply. 

We fatten practically no old sheep ex- 
cept those we desire to show. Some of our 
imported ewes will weigh 300 lbs, but these 
are extra large and are in high flesh. We 
also have some very heavy rams. For the 
gery best results in taking care of sheep, 
a shed facing the south with a roomy yard 
is the best possible arrangement. I have 
tried several breeds with very good suc- 
cess, but the Dorset seems to be the best. 
The ewes are excellent mothers and the 
lambs grow rapidly. 


A Gate That Will Not Sag. 


Cc. E. BENTON. 





The gate illustrated herewith is not new 
and untried, but has been used success- 
fully and proved its practicability, though 
it is not as widely known as it should be, 
and some who attempt to make it do not 
understand the details. It is known as the 
slide-and-turn gate. T have quite a num- 
ber of them in use on my farm, where I 
formerly had bar posts and bars, and find 
them a great saver of time, as well as be- 
ing more secure. 

To hang this gate I set the two posts at 
the right about three inches apart and one 
a little farther back than the other, as 
shown in the illustration. When the other 
one is set I place the gate in position, block 





SLIDE-AND-TURN GATE. 


it up to the proper hight and nail three 
crosspieces to connect the two posts at the 
right, the middle crosspiece being reversed, 
as shown, in order to brace them. The 
gate rests and slides on these pieces and 
they hold the two posts rigidly in place. 
Against the other post 1%-in pieces are 
nailed, one under each board of the gate, 
and these are connected by a strip nailed on 
over them from top to bottom, thus form- 
ing a succession of mortises into which the 
gate ends are thrust. 

Making the gates is good employment for 
rainy days; and although simple as they 


are, I never knew a hired man who could 
make one and do it right, yet it is work in 
which the ordinary 


hired man makes a 





SHEEP AND SWINE 


very good assistant. I use undressed pine, 
10 in wide for the lower board and 5 in 
wide for the others, as well as for the bot- 
toms and brace. The batten at the left is 
placed 6 in from the end, thus leaving the 
ends of the boards free to slip into their 
places on the post. The gate may be en- 
tirely put together with clinch nails, but 
it will add to its lasting qualities if 4-in 
carriage bolts are partially substituted for 
nails, using a good washer under each nut. 
These are very cheap now and their use 
will not materially increase the expense. 
Where an extra strong gate is needed, as 
for a barnyard, I use 1%-in undressed 
spruce and make it entirely with bolts. 

For posts I use well seasoned chestnut 
from which the bark is removed before 
setting. The two at the right may be left 
round, but for the other it is better to use 
a larger one split in half, as this gives a 
good flat surface on which to make the 
rests for the gate. 

The gate when made is 4 ft high and 13 ft 
long, but the width in the clear between 
the posts is something less than 12 ft. To 
open it, slide it back half its length, when 
it will nearly balance and may be turned 
on its center. For a general farm gate to 
be used instead of bars it is the best I have 
ever tried. The posts never sag, the gate 
is always easy to open and shut and is less 
bothered by snowdrifts than a hinged gate, 








These foods assist in producing flesh go 
rapidly as to enable the feeder to dispose 
of his pigs to advantage when young, yet 
of good weight. 





Slop for Growing Pigs—To a quart of 
shorts and a spoonful of oil meal scalded 
with a gallon of boiling water and stirred 
until thoroughly cooked, add milk. This 
makes a fine slop for growing pigs.—]N. §, 
Wolcott, Missouri. 





I have a lot of goats of the Angora va. 
riety and their wool is very long and thick. 
I would like to know if there is any market 
for it. I find them the most profitable 
stock on my farm. I never feed them, but 
let them run in the woods and they are 
always fat. If there is any better eating 
than a six months’ old kid I should like to 
try it—[{F. N. McClure, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 
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First-Class Milkers—Two cows I now 
have are the best milkers, the gentlest an- 
imals and the cleanest animals I have ever 
seen. They stand in stalls seven feet 
wide, with a floor six inches above the level, 
One is a Polled Jersey and the other is a 
Jersey-Shorthorn cross and a bright red. 
The first weighs 1000 lbs, and the second 
1150 lbs. They have been milking since Dec 
15, 1897, and I intend to milk them two 
years. They have been giving 75 lbs milk 
per day and are still giving the same 





ACTIVITY IN THE PROVISION MARKET 


and it is an all-round good thing to have 
on the farm. 


Feeding Hogs for Quality of Meat. 


INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION. 





The market to-day demands pork with 
a fair admixture of lean meat, such as can- 
not be produced as a rule by a pure corn 
diet. The best results will be secured by 
using two or more kinds of grain, and also 
skimmilk, if it can be obtained. The gen- 
eral run of feeding experiments in this 
country has shown that where corn meal 
and shorts were fed, the meat showed more 
lean than when corn was fed alone. At 
the Wisconsin experiment station a mix- 
ture of 431 lbs corn meal and shorts, half 
and half, fed wet, produced 100 lbs of gain, 
as compared with 784 lbs whole corn or 517 
lbs corn meal, to make 100 Ibs gain. 

The shorts are muscle forming foods, and 
where these are used a more vigorous pig 
usually results. Ground barley or oats 
may also be fed with corn to great advan- 
tage. There are many farmers in Indiana 
who grow oats extensively, besides corn, 
who could feed them to stock hogs, with 
corn, to far greater profit than selling them 
at 13 cents per bu. Farmers ought not to 
allow a pound of skimmilk to go to waste 
from the creameries or farm dairies. It 
can be fed to great profit to growing pigs, 
for it will assist in rapid flesh development. 

Corn, shorts and skimmilk make a com- 
bination that will produce a high grade of 
pork. Or wheat may replace the shorts. 


amount. Their food consists all winter and 
the past summer of one-half bushel of cut 
clover hay mixed with 4 lbs of corn meal 
and 3 lbs of bran, and all wetted down with 
two gallons of water. This feed is givenafter 
each milking. After each milking they get 
all the hay they want. They have no pas- 
ture. Just now instead of feeding the cut 
clover hay I feed one bushel of sugar beet 
tops cut fine, mixed with the same quantity 
of meal and bran, and have noticed no fall- 
ing off in the milk. They still have all the 
hay they want to eat.—[J. W. Newburne, 
Illinois, 





Remedy for Garget—My remedy for the 
past thirty years has been one teaspoonful 
of finely pulverized saltpeter and one of 
soda. Give this quantity once daily for three 
days, then skip three days and repeat. If 
this is kept up for 12 or 14 days it will not 
fail, at least I have never known it to. I 
have given this to cows that were nearly 
dry in one or more teats and they soon were 
cured. I-always buy one pound of pulveriz- 
ed saltpeter and one of soda and mix 
them. Keep in the barn (for _ use. 
A small amount of this is good for horses 
once in a while.—[W. B. Goodell, Vermont. 





Influence of Daylight Upon Fattening— 
Animals confined in barns in diffused day- 
light increase in weight more rapidly than 
in full daylight. The increase is greater 
in case of full-grown animals than with 
younger ones.—[Prof Henry. 








Gilt-Edge Butter Direct to Customers. 
MRS E. E. ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 





Overproduction in my opinion is largely 
the cause of our present low prices. At 
one time it was thought that dairying could 
not be overdone, but at present it looks as 
though such might be the case. For many 
years dairying was uniformly profitable, 
and as a result almost everybody went into 
it when general farming failed to pay a 
profit. At present we must seek some way 
of making more money from our dairies. 
In my opinion middlemen should be dis- 
pensed with and the product sold direct to 
the customer. There is considerable diffi- 
culty in this, as the butter must be always 
good, always uniform and a poof lot never 
sold. Orders must also be filled promptly, 
and the dairyman must be situated so that 
if the demand should decrease suddenly 
he could dispose of his surplus without loss, 
and if it should increase he would have 
some means of satisfying it. It is not 
always so easy to supply the increased de- 
mand, but the surplus can nearly always 
be disposed of at the grocery store to ad- 
vantage. 

My methods of ripening cream and churn- 
ing are similar to those you have often 
seen described. The cream is churned un- 
til the butter appears in granules, when it 
is washed and salted in the churn. It is 
then worked and packed in stone crocks, as 
my demand~is for that kind. of: package. 
Butter packed in this. way has not ‘the neat 
appearance of prints, but I-find the prac- 
tice satisfactory. The work must: be neat- 
ly: -done.. Cover the-crock with parchment 
paper cut in circular pieces so as to fit the 
top of the .crock, then over all put yellow 
paper and write the address on this in ink. 
I ship my crocks by express and have 
standing orders for all that I produce.. I 
guarantee the quality of the butter, and if 
a crock happens to be slightly off I ask it 
to be returned at my expense. I have al-. 
ways had the most courteous treatment, 
and while my customers are quite -numer- 
ous, I find that good butter ,jhonestly pack- 
ed and promptly shipped gives satisfactiun. 


Dehorning Justified by Experience. 
H. D. HEMENWAY. 





All evidence goes to show that déhorning 
subdues the animal, removes all restless or 
turbulent disposition and replaces vicious- 
ness with docility. This is most pronounced 
in case of bulls. A marked difference is 
noticed in the entire herd. Instead of chas- 
ing, goring and butting, the animals walk 
along quietly in a body, like a flock ofsheep, 
and have no more desire to molest than 
they have to be molested. This is of espe- 
cial value when passing through lanes and 
gates where, with horned cattle, much in- 
jury is likely to be done. At the watering 
trough, instead of one or two standing 
guard and preventing the approach of the 
weaker cattle, all crowd in together and 
proceed at once to satisfy their thirst. As 
many as 18 dehorned animals have been 
seen to drink from a trough 7 ft in diame- 
ter. It would be dangerous for half a dozen 
to do so if they had horns. Such altered 
conditions are advantageous alike in dairy- 
ing and in fattening stock, the sense of 
quiet and security enabling the animals to 
better assimilate their food and thus give 
a larger and richer yield of milk as well as 
show more rapid improvement in laying on 
flesh. 

The dehorned and therefore more quiet 
animal sooner reaches a prime condition 
than one that is habitually wild and un- 
settled, either by its own possession of 
horns or the proximity of other horns. It 
is also more likely to be free from bruises 
at the time of sale, and would in conse- 
quence command greater favor with the 
butcher. This increase in value is esti- 
mated from $5 to $8 per head. Tanners also 
have stated in evidence that the damage 
caused to hides by hooking is from 20 to 
25 per cent, and this is avoided by the re- 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


In feeding steers for 
export, the benefit is still greater, as de- 


moval of the horns. 


horned cattle can be fed loose in open 
sheds, they require less space, less food and 
less labor, while at the same time the ma- 
nure can be more easily saved. All dairy- 
men who have tried dehorning will not keep 
horned cattle. From my own experience I 
can say that all farmers for whom I have 
dehorned cows have been very much 
pleased with the effect upon the disposition 
of their herds. They wonder how they got 
along so many years with the horns. 

I have aided in performing the operation 
of dehorning about 100 cows and there was 
more show of resistance and pain in put- 
ting the leader into the nose and a rope 
about the neck than in the operation. Ina 
recent experiment with six cows the rise 
in temperature due to the operation was 
very slight. In three of them I did not de- 
tect any change more than that from one 
day to another. There.was only an aver- 
age rise in temperature per cow of 68 hun- 
dredths of a degree. This shows that there 
can be but very little pain. The pain, 
when the operation is skillfully performed, 
cannot be greater than that inflicted by a 
dentist in extracting a tooth. Experiments 
also show that there is very little shrink- 
age in milk and less in butter fat, and that 
only for two or three days. Even this 
slight shrinkage is probably more due to 
the excitement and the loss of blood than 
to pain, The following table from my 
experiment, showing the yield per milking 
of milk and butter fat before and after de- 
horning, indicates that the shrinkage was 
but slight. 


—Before—1lbs-—, —-A fter—lbs— 
Cow Milk Butter Milk Butter 
WO: F's. 4 ZO .20382 3.858 .2064 
No 2 ....,.+-6,246 .3825 5.645 .3796 
NO Brie cco oo DOUG 4787 7.385 .4508 
SS aeeerere .Ba7l 5.941 .3316 
. ( b Beier ey HS .2530 3.786 .2148 
No 6 .......+.6.897 .4128 6.313 .4380 
Full-Cream Cheese, according to the 


laws of. Pennsylvania, must contain not 
less than 32 per cent of fat, three-fourths 
cream not less than 24 per cent, one-half 
cream not less than 10 per cent, one-fourth 
cream not less than 8 per cent. 






To Any 
College 
Without Cost 


A little book for young 
women and for young 
men; an explanation of 
the plan by which young 


men and girls may ob- 
tain college, university 
or conservatory training 
without its costing them 
a peney; and the stories 
of some of those who 
have already done so. 
Free to any address. 





The Curtis Publishiag Company 
Philadelphia, Ps. — 
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$2.90 tin TANK HEATER 


heavy GALVANIZED STEEL, h 
willkeep the water from freezing in —_ 
est tank in zero weather, fire never goes 
ont, eohenenn be removed without dis- 
t eee fire or removing heater from 
requiring oo Mite Siantion, motion 
req ng so e ai on, no 
more durable, WRITE FOR OUR. FREE 
CATALOGUE. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Chicago. ‘ 
‘Bears, Roebuck & Co. are reliable, —Editor, 
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CORN: OAT 


FEED 


on Ho a ° 
Feeding. Sent ostpald on ren —_— 

Our ence partment will freel 
answer all questions on live stock feed 
ing. Address 

Science Department 

THE ATSIERICAN CEREAL CO, 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 
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No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic 

Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. 
Brinds as fine or coarse aa 
@esired. Will run by any 
Krona: “stenm or wind” "wil 
not choke down the smallest 
power. Sold ata low price to 
advertise the 
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Every Economical Farmer 


Interested in having his buildings well 

Wind, Rain, Snew and 

valuable information, mailed free. It tells all about 

ing, Weatherboardi 

, Krom eave-troug 

ted for farm uses. 
and 


protected against Fire, 
should write for our pamphlet of 
Roof. 


ater ductor tc., 1 
wi encndne pipes, etc., specially adap- 
and lasts a life-time. Address 


R STEEL ROOFING CO., 


} PORTE 
Covered with Steel Roofing and Weatherboarding. stablished 1860. 49 Bast Pront Street, Cincinnati, Obie 
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Irrigation in India. 


Nowhere is irrigation accorded more at- 
tention than in India. The nature of the cli- 
mate and the inequalities of the rainfall 
make irrigation necessary. Much of the 
work is under the direct control of the gov- 
ernment and vast sums of money are re- 
quired in keeping the reservoirs and canals 
in best condition. The storage of water in 
tanks for irrigation purposes Is very com- 
mon in southern India, while canal irriga- 
tion, in which the water is drawn directly 
from the river, has been practiced on a 
larger scale and most successfully in the 
northwest provinces, the Punjab, etc. 

In Madras presidency alone there are 60,- 
000 storage tanks, varying from the small 
works formed by earthen embankments, to 
costly reservoirs constructed by govern- 
ment and having a surface area of 6000 to 
8000 acres. Canal irrigation takes water 
from rivers arising in lofty mountains 
which can be depended upon for unfailing 
supplies. In tank irrigation, on the other 
hand, the supply of water is more or less 
dependent on local rainfall, either directly 
or through the medium of the smaller rivers 
which dry up in hot seasons. In addition to 
these two systems there remains the method 
of irrigation more extensively used in India 
than any other, viz, that by wells, and 
these do not come directly within the scope 
of the operations of the public works de- 
partment, 

A recent official report shows a total of 
41,000 miles of main canals and distribu- 
taries. The crops to which irrigation is 
most extensively applied are wheat andrice. 
In a recent year 300,000 acres of rice crops 
were saved from entire destruction in Ben- 
gal by these canals, and the absolute neces- 
sity of irrigation is not less prominent in 
other parts of India. 


en 
Irrigation and Power Plant. 
M. A. HICKS, VERMONT. 





A good illustration of such two-fold use 
of water is found on the Dix Camp farm in 
Randolph, Vt. The farm buildings are 
pleasantly located on a gravelly terrace 
formation at the junction of a rapid moun- 
tain brook with the second branch of 
White River. This terrace land comprises 
about 40 acres of gently sloping tillage 
that before Mr Camp bought it would only 
produce such crops as corn and rye; and in 
dry seasons a very uncertain crop of any- 
thing, even with liberal fertilizing. 

Previous owners had seen the need of ir- 
rigation, but never discovered how to uti- 
lize the brook spoken of, as the expense of 
getting the water out of the rocky gorge 
through which it flowed seemed to outweigh 
the probable benefits. ; 

Acting upon his own judgment, Mr Camp 
easily solved the problem by construction 
of an open wooden fiume for a distance of 
40 rods from the head of the irrigation 
canal to a point where the stream could be 
turned into it, no dam being used. as there 
is no chance for a reservoir at this place 
on the stream. This flume is 24 inches wide 
and eight inches deep for a distance of 
about 150 feet from where the 
water enters it, the grade being 
about one inch fall to the rod. The rest of 
the way the width is 12 inches, and grade 
about two inches to the rod. This gives a 
rapid flow and large capacity, a delivery of 
150 cubic feet of water per minute, only fill- 
ing it to a depth of 2% inches, this being the 
usual flow of the stream except during pe- 
riods of flood and drouth. 

The irrigation canal for several rods is 
three feet wide and about one foot deep, 
until a point is reached where more fall per 
rod is found, its course betng along a low 
ridge or divide for a distance of about 100 
rods. Branch ditches distribute the water 


wherever needed by use of stuice gates. The 
results have been very satisfactory. Of the 
40 acres in the field, all but eight acres can 
be flooded as required. At 


the extreme 





lower end of the main canal (where it 
passes just back of the buildings and 
across the highway) is found the edge of the 
terrace, with a vertical drop of 32 feet to the 
waters of the river branch alluded to in 
first paragraph of this article. 

Here Mr Camp set a small turbine water 
wheel, conveying water to it through 50 
feet of penstock, 10x14 inches square, inside 
dimensions. Some four or five horse power 
can be developed in this way during spring 
and fall. The power is transmitted by a 
rope drive to the buildings some 200 feet 
distant, the rope passing through an under- 
ground trench part of the way. The wheel 
gate is operated by a system of levers con- 
nected by wires from power house to the 
barns. Owing to trouble from frost at the 
open flume, where water is taken from the 
stream, no use is made of the water during 
winter, it being shut off when freezing 
weather comes. 

The cost of 40 rods of open flume, includ- 
ing labor and lumber, was only one dollar 
per rod. And the cost of penstock, water 
wheel and rope transmission of power was 
about one hundred dollars all told. No fig- 
ures were obtainable giving cost of canal 





IRRIGATION ON SMALL FARMS 






be depended upon. All semi-arid regions 
have strong winds at times, but they are 
not sufficiently regular for the farmer or 
truck grower. The regularity of the winds, 
the depth from which water must be pump- 
ed and the size of the receiving reservoir 
are the factors which must determine the 
success of windmill irrigation. 





Preserving [Manure Under Cover. 
O. 8. SISSON, WISCONSIN. 





A building for farm animals must be pro- 
vided. It must be ,warm so that nothing 
will freeze inside, yet well ventilated, as 
good pure air is essential. It should be 
large enough to accommodate all of the 
stock kept. Different apartments or pens 
may be used while feeding the root or grain 
ration, after which the animals may be 
provided with a large inside yard of suffi- 
cient size to allow them free and constant 
exercise at will. Coarse food should be 
first prepared by being put through the 
cutting machine. It is then in fine condi- 
tion for. feeding. All the waste is then 
available as an absorbent. This inclosed 
space may also be kept bedded down with 








EFFECTS OF IRRIGATION 


on plum and cherry trees set in ’97 and ’98. 


and branch ditches. It is safe to say it is 
worth more than a thousend dollars to the 
owner. By use of a riveted steel pipe of 
suitrble size, and buried deeply in the 
groua, no loss from seepage would occur, 
and a nead of fully 50 feet could be obtain- 
ed. This would nearly double tne power 
besides affording fire hydrants for protec- 
tion of the buildings and a use of the 
power during winter as well as other sea- 
sons. The accompanying illustrations from 
photographs give a good idea of this little 
plant. 


Windmill Irrigation—Near Beeville, 
Tex, a 12-ft steel windmill was relied upon 
for irrigating purposes, but in many cases 
the wind failed to show sufficient strength 
to run the mill for a number of days at a 
time. The crops during these periods suf- 
fered from drouth. In the spring of ’97 a 
four-horse power gasoline engine with 
pumping apparatus was installed and used 
with very satisfactory results. With this 
plant the cost of raising 1000 gals of water 
65 to 85 ft through 560 ft of 2%-in pipe was 
at the rate of $4.50 per acre. The popular 
idea that windmills can be relied upon to 
Hft water from depths of:75-to 100 ft‘cannot 








Henhouses in the background. 


any. waste refuse, leaves, dust and a mod- 
erate’ amount of lime and land plaster. 
Enough fine bedding should be used to keep 
it dry and clean at all times and to absorb 
all the liquids produced: The - different 
apartments that may be in use should be 
cleaned daily and the contents added to 
that in- the large space. All will be. re- 
mixed by the stock. : 

A compost thus prepared retains all of 
its value. No possibility of waste exists, 
as there is no exposure to rains to wash 
away its richness nor loss from evapora- 
tion or heating. Being made up of all kinds 
of animal and vegetable matter it is the 
best and cheapest compost known, and al- 
ways in a condition to be handled. The 
building is presumed to be large enough 
to- permit the entrance of a team and 
wagon at any time for hauling out the gna- 
nure. If anyone doubts the practicability 


of this method, come to my farm at any 
time and I will convince him of its use- 
fulness. 


Subsoiling Not Profitable—Recent tests 
at the Georgia experiment station indicate 
that subsoiling. produces no appreciable ef- 
fect upon the crops. 











PENSTOCK AND POWER HOUSE. 
1Also covered way. for rope transmission. * 


French and English Dressed Poultry. 





Some English dressed poultry (turkey, 
ducks, etc) at the cattle club show, Smith- 
field, Eng, is well brought out in the illus- 
tration. This with our frontispiece affords a 
contrast in’ manner of preparation and 
staging. Although the English birds were 
a fine display, many of the English poulter- 
ers-are willing to admit that they have 
something to. learn -from . their French 
rivals as to style and quality of dressed 
product. The British consumer, however, 
sticks loyally to his demand for home 
grown poultry, and the result is that thou- 
sands of French, Italian, Canadian and 
American fowls are regularly palmed off as 
best English. A story is related of a man 
who went to a prominent English market 
to buy a Norfolk turkey, and he was offered 
an Italian - vird, ane of a consignment 
which, in the course of his official duties, 
passed under his notice many hours before 
when judging the exhibits at a poultry 
show. 

The chief peculiarities of the English 
method are: Killing by wringing the neck, 
not by chopping or sticking; feathers are 
left on the neck for'a few inches from the 
head, also.a few feathers on tail and. tips 
of wings; the breast. bone’is sometimes 
broken down by pressing it to one side with 
the thumbs, and the wings are twisted to 
the back of the bird. These points should 





LOOKING UP-STREAM, 
showing where water enters the open flume, 


THE POULTRY YARD 


be observed in preparing poultry for ex- 
port. 


Keepine Accounts—A very simple sys- 
tem can be used with poultry. Take a small 
account book, and on one page aeep an ac- 
count of all the expenses for food, etc. On 
another page keep an account of all the 
sales, or whatever is used in the family, at 
the market price. Once a month 
foot up the two accounts, and you will 
have the profit or loss for one month. Each 
month carry these figures to another page 
in the »ook, and at the end of the year foot 
them up again, and you will have the pro- 
fit or loss for the year. With many peo- 
ple, keeping account with poultry would be 
the means of their studying how to reduce 
the cost of producing eggs, how to obtain 
higher prices for them, and thus enlarge 
the margin o. profit.—[W. H. Jenkins, Del- 
aware Co, N Y. 





Eggs Nearly Every Day—Last year I 
kept 17 hens and had eggs the whole year 
round, except two days. The year before 
I made a strict account, bought all feed at 
retail, sold all eggs at retail. The result was 
41.27 net profit per hen on eggs. Confined 











ENGLISH DRESSED POULTRY. 


entirely as they are, they get three meals a 
day and plenty of fresh water.—[M. A., Al- 
legheny Co, Pa. 





Poultry and Eggs are a concentrated 
product, easy to handle and market at a 
distance. This is a valuable point for those 
located far from market.—[Joseph A. Til- 
linghast, Rhode Island. 


A Safe Estimate—A year has -365 days, 
and a hen or laying pullet utilizes 100 days 
in moulting, etc, leaving 265 days. Some 
breeds also hatch and raise chicks. Like 
famous cows with 15-lb butter records, there 
are some very prolific pullets, but they are 
exceptions as individuals, and do not com- 
prise the breed. One would be fortunate if 
100 hens laid 100 eggs per hen during a year, 
as everything depends on management. 
There will be sick hens, over-fat hens and 
very inferior hens. It is a good hen that will 
lay 4 eggs a week for 265 days (about 38 
weeks), or 152 eggs, and where one hen may 
do this many others will not. An average of 
120 eggs a year for a large flock is a good 
one.—[{P. H. Jacobs, Atlantic Co, N J. 





Protein Feeds for Hogs—In some Ger- 
man tests with pigs to determine the advis- 
ability of feeding large quantities of nitro- 
genous material a ration of peas, beans, 
barley, wheat bran, lupines, peanuts, with 
a little milk and buttermilk, produced gain 
at a cost of 9%c per Ib. These results 
abundantly demonstrate that feeding hogs 
almost exclusively on nitrogenous foods is 
unprofitable. 
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Rheumatism 


You May Be Relieved of the Pains and 
Aches of This Disease. 


The way is plain; it is no experiment; 
thousands have been cured and say they now 
have no symptoms of this disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine they took and it is 
the medicine you should sake if you wish to be 
cured. Hood’s Sarsapari.Ja cures rheumatism 
when other medicines fai. »ecause it neutral- 
izes the acid in the blooc. 1nd thus removes the 
cause of the disease. Give ii a fair and faithful 
trial and you may depend upon a complete and 
permanent cure Remember 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine for Rheuma 
tism. Sold by all dealers in medicine, Price $1. 
are sure, mild, effective. 


Hood’s Pills All drugyists. 


AKE HENS LAY 


They can’t be profitable unless oy They can 
help. laying if fed on Green Cut” Bone — 
Granite rg Grit. They double the eggs. 


Mann’s New Bone Cutters: 
cut bone in the fastest, cheapest and easiest 
way. Mann’s Clover Cutter and Swinging 
aeuner or 
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HATCH CHICKENS 


BY, STEAM: with the 
EXCELSIOR [NCUBATOR 


Thousands in successfal ——- 
Lowest priced lst-class hatcher made. 





























IRON ROOFING. 


——=BRAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE——— 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers o West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Farm and Field. Our Prices are 44 of Others. 





PEACH 


Trees are a specialty with us 
and no other firm in the U.8. 
can show more or finer. Straw- 
berry Plants bythe mil lion 
70 varieties. Asparagus Root 

Plums. Write for entalognes 
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Potato Scab and Insects, 
PROP E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, “MARYLAND, 





That certain forms of what is commonly 
termed “potato scab” are due to the work 
of insects has frequently beeii shown. In 
1895 Prof A. D. Hopkins of the West Vir- 
ginia experiment station reported some 
very careful original investigations upon 
two species of gnats, JDpidapus scabies 
Hopk and Sciara sp, the larvae of which 
had been conclusively shown to cause a 
scab upon the tubers by boring into them, 
He found that “‘they breed in and are es- 
pecially common in barnyard manure,” that 
“excessive moisture in the soil has been ob- 
served to be the most favorable condition 
for their development,” and that “soaking 
the seed potatoes in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate previous to planting” will kill 
all the eggs and young larvae, as it will 
also destroy the spores of the potato scab 
fungus. 

Prof H. A. Garman has also recorded 'the 
injuries of several species of millipedes, or 
“thousand-legged worms,” Cambala -an- 
nulata and Parajalus impressus; as causing 
a scab by gnawing into the surface of the 
tubers. Though both of these observations 
are unquestionably true, they have not 
been verified in other parts of the country, 
and it is improbable that any large portion 
of potato scab is due to these insects. Po- 
tato scab is a fungous disease, which, as al- 
ready noted, may be destroyed by soaking 
the seed potatoes in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. 

Some interesting obusrvations have been 
published by Messrs Stewart and Sirrino 
of the New York station, in which they at- 
tribute the peculiar marking of the skin 
known as “pimply” potatoes to the larva 
of the small, black cucumber flea bect'e, 
Epitria cucumeris Harris, which as a beetle 

_ does so much injury to the leaves. With- 
out doubt this instance is a parallel to 
those already mentioned concerning insects 
producing potato scab. Very prfobably tk2 
larvae of this beetle may have been found 
producing “pimply” potatoes, but the writ- 
er and several other entomologists have 
carefully examined hundreds of tubers in 
fields fairly alive with the, beetles, and a* 
all seasons of the year, but all in vain as 
far us discovering any flea beetle larvae is 
concerned. 

ine truth of the matter is that the nat- 
ural food plant of these larvae is one of 
our commonest weeds. Similar instances 
are observed in the larvae of the sweet 
potato flea beetle,, Chactocuema confinis Cr, 
bean leaf beetle, Cerotoma trifurcata Foerst, 
tobacco flea beetle, Zpitric parvula, and 
others, which are all occasionally found on 
the roots of the respective food plants of 
the beetles, but which habitually feed in 
the larval stage upon the roots of sueh 
weeds as the horse beetle, jamestown weed, 
Desmodium, and various Solonaceae, In 
fact the only insects which are habitua'ly 
injurious to the tubers are white grubs and 
wireworms, both of which are only too fa- 
miliar to every farmer. So far as knowa, 
the only remedy for these will be rapid. ro- 
tation of crops, until the infested land has 
become clear of them. 


Paint to Prevent Rabbits Gnawing Trees. 


J. L. IRWIN. 








I have used the following paint in start- 
ing an orchard of 500 trees and found it en- 
tirely effectual. At butchering time or by a 
visit to the local butcher, I secured a quan- 
tity of blood. This was set away until it 
began to emit an odor. Then lime, which 
had been thoroughly slaked, was mixed 
with the blood, stirring it until about the 
thickness of whitewash. A little sulphur 
may be added. 

To apply to trees, take an old white- 
wash brush and& cover all parts 
which the rabbits can reach with the mix- 
ture. They will not trouble a- tree -treat+ 
ed in this manner: .One painting will last a 
season, and it is much easier to put on than 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


winding with paper or covering trunks in 
any other way, besides being more effectual. 
The lime in the mixture also is beneficial to 
the trees. 


Cultivation for Pear Orchard, 
PROF JOHN CRAIG. 








The system commonly practiced some 
years ago was that which was applied to 
the apple, but on account of the destruction 
caused by the pear blight, and owing to 
the fact that the pear blight flourished 
most in varieties which made a vigorous 
rank growth and produced a large quantity 
of sappy wood, it has been found to be not 
well suited. Pears with a firm determinate 
growth are less affected than those of lux- 
uriant growth. A study of these facts has 
brought about a revolution in methods of 
cultivation. The most successful and profit- 
able pear orchards in Ontario at the pres- 
ent time are those which are cultivated by 
sowing clover under the trees. 

The clover is not removed from the ground 
at any time of the year. It is cut and allowed 
to lie and decay upon the ground, and in this 
way to act as a fertilizer. When an or- 
chard is being cultivated the practice is to 
sow the clover in July. By early autumn 
it has grown 10 or 12 inches, and affords a 
covering for the ground during the winter. 
It is cut at blossoming time the following 
year. It returns to the soil a sufficient 
amount of nitrogen, which is so material to 
the healthy growth of the tree. Potash 
must also be applied in some form of com- 
mercial fertilizer, or in wood ashes. The 
orchard is kept in. a clover sod so long as 
the trees are growing satisfactorily. 





Pruning Large Limbs—All pruning 
ought of course to be done when the limbs 





are small. But circumstances often neces- 
sitate the taking off of large limbs that may 
long have been overlooked, or may perhaps 
have died. It is a mistake to saw off such 
branches close to the trunk. The wood 
soon cracks, even if covered with a coat of 


paint, the water gets in and a decayed 
trunk soon results. Cut off the limbs four 
inches. at least from the trunk, sawing 


from four sides to a raised point at the 
center, as shown in the cut. This projec- 
tion is not handsome, but it will never 
crack open far enough to admit water to 
the interior of the trunk. 





Winter Protection for Grapevines—If 
the vines are trained to stakes, simply cut 
the strings which act as supports and allow 
the vines to fall to the ground at the base 
of the stake. Press down and hold in place 
by throwing a few spadefuls of soil upon 
the vines. No other covering is necessary. 
Do not put on too much earth, as this will 
tend to make the vines tender. Let them 
remain on the ground until all danger from 
frost is past, then place a fork under the 
vines and shake them free of soil. Vines 
on trellises are treated in the same manner. 
It is usually advisable to prune before put- 
ting down, as_ there is then a smaller 
amount to be covered. 





Piant Corn in Squares—In some south- 
ern. corn. tests it was apparent that the 
more. nearly the area of the soil. appro- 


- priated to each individual plant approached 


the fornmi of a square, the greater was the 
yiel4 
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CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL PHTHISIS 
AND BRONCHIAL ASTHMA, 


All diseases of the breathing organs begin 
first in the mucous membrane lining the bron- 
chial tubes. These tubes begin at the base of 
the windpipe and spread out tnrough the 
whole !ung structure, like the branches ot a 
tree from its trunk. They fill the whole chest 
from the commencement of the lungs down 
to the waist. 

A cold settling on the chest or an attack 
ot the grip that goes down to the lungs pro- 
‘<iuces first acute bronchitis which, unless ar- 
rested, settles in the course of a few weeks 
into chronic bronchitis. There is at first only 
a trifling cough and a little morning expecto- 
ration. But as the disease advances there 
are chilliness and some fever. Walking rap- 
idly upstairs causes shortness of breath. At 
first the expectoration is ‘ight colored, but 
soon changes to a yellow or greenish yellow 
matter, regular hectic fever sow sets in, with 
night sweats, and loss of fless and strength 
follow. From this point it is liable to grow 
more rapidly, gradually exhausting the vital- 
ity and ultimately causing death with symp- 
toms closely resembling those of cousump- 
tion, and yet not consumption at all. 

From careful observation extending through 
many years, I am satisfied that many deaths 
charged to consumption are really caused by 
bronchial phthisis. Neither in the sputum nor 
in the diseased tissues of the lungs in such 
cases do we find either bacilli or tubercles, 
which are always present in true consump- 
tion. 

{This fact is important, for every form of 
bronchial disease is curable when properly 
treated, It is only a chronic inflammation of 
the mucous lining of the air tubes, and as 
easily cured in the lungs as is such inflam- 
mation in other parts of the body. 

But no form of bronchitis or bronchial 
phthisis is ever cured by medicines given by 
th: stomach nor by medicines hypodermically 
injectea, for they never reach the seat of the 
disease. It is only by the direct application of 
medicines. inside the lungs that. cure can be 
effected. The disease is neither in the stom- 
ach nor in the blood, but always in the lining 
of the air tubes, and there the remedies must 
be applied. 

Before I introduced this local treatment all 
these chronic bronchial cases were fatal. The 
patients either died of exhaustion by the fill- 
ing up of the tubes, or the disease ended in 
tubercules and consumption. 

The former treatment of these cases was @ 
disgrace to the profession. Because physi- 
cians could not cut open the lungs to get at 
the seat of the disease, nor reach it by pour- 


ing medicines down the windpipe, they gave 
up all efforts to cure it, and contented them- 
selves with dosing the stomach by cough 
mixtures, tonics and op’ites to stifle the 
symptoms, and when death came, as it always 
did. accounted for it by calling the disease 


incurable. 

Nothing but a direct application of healing 
antiseptics and germicides to the very seat of 
the disease could possibly effect a cure, and 
they can be so applied only by inhaling them 
in medicated air. The lungs constitute an air 
eavity, and can be reached medicinally only 
by medicines breathed in the air. This medi- 
cated air treatment was discovered, perfected 
and first successfully applied by me, and it 
never fails unless mortal injury to the lung 


structure had taken place before it is em- 
ployed. 

Bronchial asthma differs from ordinary 
bronchitis only in being attended by greater 
difficulty in breathing, coming on in spas- 


modic attacks, mostly at night or after some 
unusual exertion. During these attacks the 
patient wheezes and struggles for breath, and 
is oppressed’ by great weight and constriction 
of the chest. 

Its treatment is the same as for chronie 
bronchitis, only the inhalations are made more 
soothing and anti-spasmodic. Under them the 
spasms and wheezing cease as if by magic, 
and by perseverance the diseased condition 
which causes them is cured in every case. I 
have applied this treatment successfully to 
thousands of.such cases, where the disease 
had proved incurable under every other treat- 
ment. ROBERT HUNTER, M D. 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 117 West Forty-fifth 

street, New York. 

Note.—Readers of this paper who are in- 
terested can have a copy of Dr Hunter’s booky 
free, by addressing him as above. 
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Broccoli for Table Use. 
PROF F, A WAUGH, 





Very few farmers’ families grow their 
own cauliflower, and broccoli, is almost 
never seen. Both are fine vegetables when 
taken fresh from the garden and properly 
cooked. Broccoli is a plant very much like 
cauliflower, but not usually making so 
good a head. This is a drawback as far as 
good looks is concerned, but does not hurt 
the vegetable for table use. There is a gen- 
eral impression that broccoli and cauli- 
fiower are difficult to grow, but this is 
entirely erroneous, especially as concerns 
the former. Broccoli may be successfully 
grown by the same treatment given early 
cabbage. 

In general broccoli may be cooked like 
cauliflower and served in the same manner. 
The following specific directions may be 
fcllowed if preferred: 

1. Clean, discarding the larger’ stems, 
boil for half an hour in slightly salted 
water, drain and serve with cream sauce. 

2. To make a fine salad, boil as directed 
under 1, and drain, then put into a refrig- 
erator to cool until ready to serve. For a 
dressing, mix three tablespoonfuls olive oil, 
three tablespoonfuls ,vvinegar and two tea- 
spoonfuls salt. Put a small amount of this 
dressing on the broccoli after it is served 
on a plate. 

3. A good salad may be made by freat- 
ing the broccoli as under 2, except when 
-eady to serve mince the vegetable with 
about half the quantity of canned salmon 
and serve with the ordinary mustard dress- 
ing. 

4. Broccoli is very fine served like as- 
paragus in the following manner: Boil half 
an hour and drain as directed in 1, then put 
into butter and fry for a few moments, 


COMMERCIAL: AGRICULTURE 


season with salt and pepper to taste and 
serve on buttered toast. 





Jersey’s "99 Cranberry Acreage—A well 
posted and careful correspondent in Bur- 
lirgton Co, the large producing section of 
the state, has been making special in- 
quiry and advises us that new vines now 
set out and to be set out next spring will 
largely increase the future crop there. Jer- 
sey berries have not kept well this fall; 
very many have been specked with rot. It 
is believed that this was caused by show- 
ers and hot sun at a critical time in the 
development of the crop. It is estimated 
that fully 150,000 bu will be shipped from 
Burlington Co. There are many small 
crcps not generally taken into account, 
these coming forward to make up the lib- 
eral total. 

American Lumber for Siberia—The Rus- 
sian government has bought lumber in 
Portland, Ore, shipping it to Vladivostock 
for the Manchurian railway. During 10 
months last year when that comparatively 
new but important Russian port in Pacific 
waters was open to navigation, 242 ships en- 
tered; of this number barely four were cred- 
ited to the U S. 





Fungus- R. R. C.’s, Mich, heifer has 
stomething like warts on her neck and 
brisket. There is a slight discharge of very 
offensive, bloody, thin matter. This is a 
form of fungus. Scrape off the scurf and 
wipe it. Clean with a soft rag, then apply 
a little terchloride of antimony with a 
feather or soft brush. Repeat this every 
third day until the parts are lower than the 
surrounding skin, then mix 2 oz oxide zinc 
with 4 oz vaseline and apply a little once 
a day to heal the parts. 
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FRONTIER 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


1 to 100 Horse-Power, 


Stationary and Portable. No Boiler 
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Ga Send for Circulars. 
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WOOD'S 


Illustrated 
Complete 


NATURAL HISTORY 


OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, INSECTS, ETC. 
Over 600 Subjects Shown in the Text Pages in Black—1206 Topics Indexed. 


At one time or another editions of portions of Wood’s Natural History, covering this or that division of animal 
being therefore necessarily more or less incomplete, and many of them reprints only of the first edition of the book. 


ife, have been issued, 
The expense also has 


varied, oftentimes — beyond the reach of the ordinary mass of readers. The edition which we now offer, however, is complete in 


every detail, covering a 





Until this new edition was printed. the complete Woo 
out the color plates for less than $1.75. With the color plates, 


for from $2.00 to $3.00. 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


UNQUESTIONED VALU 


animal kingdom. 


as this. 
eminent artists as Wolf, Weir, Harrison and others. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY. 


magnitude of this great history, with its many pictures and accurate descriptions. 
History is the recognized authority ali over the world, The work is a veritable treasure house of 


valuable information, interestingly told. 


The Entire Natural History of the World. 


INTENSELY INTERESTIN Every lover of nature will be delighted with the information 
imparted in its pages. i : : 

mals, both domestic and wild, are accompanied with anecdotes relative to the species, with hundreds 

of vivid pictures in black and in color, illustrating them true to life. 

idea of what the animals of the world are, where they roam and how they live. 

ation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many 


s of his life to the compil 
aT ie lending 2 I This mammoth cyclopedia of the animal world consists of 


of the leading naturalists of the world. 
The cover itself is a work of art and colors. T 
paper from absolutely new plates made exclusively for this edition at a great expense. 
d’s Natural History has never sold in cloth with- 
books of this character in cloth usually sell 


600 pages. 


1 divisions of lower animal life, and, in addition, contains one entirely new and extremely valuable feature, namely 


139 SUBJECTS SHOWN IN COLOR. BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVERS. 
reer 


These latter covering 139 subjects, plates having been 
prepared especially for our book at a great expense, 
f and adding not only to its interest, but to its value. 


Wood’s Natural History is filled with charming descriptions and 
delightful anecdotes of all animals, both domestic and wiid. It gives 
minutely, and in the simplest language, the habits, haunts, diseases and peculiarities of the entire 
‘ This great work is by the world-famous naturalist, Rev. J. G. 
S., author of several other celebrated works on animal life, but none with so great a fund of information 


Wood, M. A., F. L. 


The clear ani descriptive text of the writer is embellished with 600 engravings, by such 


No library is complete without this famous work. 
ble to give in this announcement more than a slight idea of the 


It is impossi- 


Vood’s Natural 


Thousands of the descriptions of the ani- 


These engravings give a clear 
The author gave 


The entire work is printed on good 
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We, however, offer the book as described above, bound in heavy illuminated covers, including a year’s 
subscription to our Journal, for only $1.50. pemectiiey, te moons — a 2 new yearly subscriptions 
other than the sender’s own), at $1.00. In both cases the book is sent postpaid. 
. Remember that every yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. 


50 CENTS. 
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* This edition fs designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
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COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, andi we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive... Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 10, 1898. 











That shipload of provisions from Aus- 
tralia, for Dewey’s fleet, ought to rank with 
the tea ship in Boston harbor. But there’s 
this difference: The Boston episode marked 
the birth of a great nation; this shipload of 
Australian produce for Dewey may mark 
the death of a great nation’s trade in the 
Orient, at least in agricultural products. 
American farmers will never permit the 
United States congress to tax them for the 
purpose~ of creating an outside market for 


Australian produce. 
EI 


Many farmers have faith in wheat 
despite the decline in price compared with 
the early part of the year. The autumn 
grown crop as brought out in American Ag- 
riculturist’s special report on another page, 
is remarkably large, and what is equally to 
the point the plant made splendid growth 
before the advent of cold weather. But 
there is plenty of time for disaster, should 
the winter prove a hard one, and wé make 
no predictions, at this early stage, as to the 
emergence of the crop next spring. 


cciennsenisieapuliaaamdicc 

Meeting in Washington -next week, the 
national board of trade will consider many 
questions of general interest. This body 
is made up from a number of leading ex- 
changes of the country, including many of 
those dealing in farm produce. Their delib- 
erations are important in so far as they 
reflect the trend of commercial opinion and 
possibly have some weight in influencing 
national legislation. The construction of 
an inter-oceanic canal and the establishment 
of a strong merchant marine form two sub- 
jects the necessity for which is urged. It 
is noteworthy that there is general unant- 
mity of purpose favorable to the legaliza- 
tion of railroad pooling. A redeeming fea- 
ture of this attitude is the expressed pur- 


,just as much prominence as possible. 





EDITORIAL 


pose that if congress vests the transporta- 
tion companies with such powers it must be 
under the supervision of the tnterstate com- 


merce commission. Unfortunately that 
body has been divested of most of 
its power, and until this is rein- 
stated it is fair to presume the rail- 


road companies would pay no more atten- 
tion to its instructions thun they have done 
for two years past. When the time comes 
to legalize railroad pooling the interstate 
commerce commission must be able to exer- 
cise a strong hand that unjust discrimina- 
tions be prevented. Cost of carriage forms 
such an important item in the distribution 
of bulky farm produce that agricultural 
classes must closely guard their interests in 
this matter. 


Advance the Interests of Corn Growers. 





The American Maize Propaganda has 
taken hold energetically for the purpose of 
securing for corn the full prominence which 
its rank in American agriculture entitles it 
in the United States display at the Paris 
exposition of 1900. A committee of the of- 
ficers of the national organization and 
members of the various state auxiliaries 
have had a conference with Commissioner 
General Peck since his return from Paris, 
where he was able to secure a large addi- 
tion to the space provided for the United 
States, and have laid before him their plans 
and desires in the matter of a corn show- 
ing, including a corn kitchen. Mr Peck ex- 
pressed himself as fully conscious of the 
claims of corn to a prominent showing, and 
declared himself determined to accord to it 
He 
realizes that the exposition will be a battle 
ground for supremacy in the world’s trade, 
and believes that we will do well to make 
prominent those articles we have for sale, 
and especially those in which we have a 
monopoly, as in the case of corn. 

The plan proposed and which Mr Peck 
believes feasible is a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of all the innumerable products made 
from this great cereal, and in addition a 
working demonstration of the actual food 
possibilities of the grain by means of a 
corn kitchen. He will afford every pos- 
sible facility for such an’exhibit, and the 
matter now rests with the producers of 
corn. It is not possible to secure from the 
government appropriation sufficient to ful- 
ly cover the ground, though all the aid pos- 
sible will be given. . 

The thing now to do is for the state legis- 
latures in the corn belt to this winter make 
each a moderate appropriation to be used 
through a commission in connection with 
the regular government commission, for 
the sole purpose of exploiting America’s 
greatest crop. Certainly no better use can 
be made of the taxes paid by corn growers 
than to return some of it in this effort to 
increase the sale abroad of this crop. It 
ean be done and the time to do it is now. 
Gentlemen of the corn belt legislatures, here 
is your opportunity to do something for 
your most numerous constituents. Take 


advantage of it. 
—————EEEEESE 


As a result of a recent investigation into 
the present and prospective beef supply of 
the United States made by the English for- 
eign office, an alleged permanent shortage 
is in sight. With mingled dismay and satis- 
faction the opinion is expressed that “‘it 
looks as if the back of the American cattle 
export trade were at length broken, and 
that England must look to other places to 
meet the ever-increasing demand.” But 
there is no prospect of any early and gen- 
eral substitution of colonial or Ar- 
gentine beef for American, although 
competition for our own farmers 
and feeders along this line is important. 
The demand will in a degree regulate the 
supply of cattle for foreign markets. Given 
a measure of profit in the transaction, a 
considerable part of our yearly corn crop 
will be converted in prime beef for the de- 
lectation of our cousins across the water. 








Temporary shortages in the cattle supply 
in former years have been followed by re. 
covery, and it is safe to assume, even grant. 
ing that herds cannot be built up as speed. 
ily as in sheep or swine, that there will be 
enough cattle to meet all requirements. In. 
cidentally the home cattle industry is in 
good shape, with very large numbers on 
feed this fall and winter, and the market 


spirited at relatively good prices. 
I 


The greatest exporting nation in 
world is now the United States. It shippeq 
abroad $1,210,000,000 worth of domestic 
produce the past fiscal year, against $1,135,. 
000,000 exported by Great Britain. While 
this country’s exports have been increasing 
by leaps and bounds, Britain’s have been 
decreasing. And this in spite of the fact 
that the United States has no mercantile 
marine worthy of the name, and has had 
no colonies. In other words, the greatest 
development in foreign trade witnessed in 
the modern world has not “followed the 
flag’’ in any sense. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to find a relative decrease in Great 
Britain’s foreign trade during the recent 
past, which she has not been able to arrest 
by the most extensive marine and coloniza- 
tion. Cold facts show that in modern times 
trade does not necessarily follow the flag, 
Foreigners buy American stuff because its 
quality and price suit them better than 
any other goods. 

SS 

An emergency rate on heavy freight oc« 
casionally granted by the railroads is now 
in order in the middle Atlantic states for 
the relief of sweet potato growers. Prices 
in the big markets are so low as to scarcely 
pay the cost of package and transportation, 
not to speak of any margin of profit for 
producer. Some such arrangement is 
casionally made in shipping grain from re- 
mote points in years of big surplus and low 
prices. Nor have we yet learned that the 
railroads were obliged to cut their divi- 
dends because of this increased tonnage at 
smaller figures. 


the 
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Mr Carnegie to the Sec’y of Agriculture. 
Short but to the point is the following, 
written Dec 2 by Mr Andrew Carnegie, to 
the Hon James Wilson, secretary of agri- 


culture, Washington, D C: “The good 
work you are doing for the agricul- 
tural interests of the country induces 
me to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing: 

PROVISIONS FROM AUSTRALIA FOR DEWEY’S 

FLEET. 
Vancouver, B C, Dec 2—Advices from 


New South Wales say that the steamer 
Culgon has sailed from Sydney with a cargo 
of provisions for Rear Admiral Dewey’s 
fleet at Manila. The cargo consists of 5000 
carcasses of mutton, 250 lambs, 133 tons of 
potatoes, 81 tons of onions and 22 tons of 
carrots. 

“Secretary Gage finds ‘commercial ex- 
pansion’ a sufficient reason for recanting 
his former opinions and becoming an im- 
perialist. Is this a sample of the ‘commer- 
cial expansion’ which has captivated. him, 
I wonder? Mr Secretary, none knew better 
than yourself that the ‘open door’ which the 
president has given to the foreigner in the 
Philippines means a ‘closed door’ to the 
products of the soil and of the mine of your 
own country. The foreigner gets the trade— 
the American pays the tazes.”’ 





I have been a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist for two years and you may 
say to its publishers for me that I value it 
more highly than any periodical that has 
ever come into my house. As a hop grower 
it keeps me thoroughly posted as to my 
specialty; as a general farmer I find it cor- 
rect as to its market reports, brief, concise 
and sensible in everything pertaining to the 
farm and the farmer’s interest. I hail its 
weekly coming with pleasure, read it from 
cover to cover and lay it down with a sigh 
of regret.—[George Mathews, Schenectady 
Ca, YT. 








OUR 


Wheat Acreage Largely Increased. 





PRESENT ENCOURAGING CONDITION OF 
GROWING CROP—OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
PoINT TO PHENOMENALLY BIG ACREAGE— 
THE TENDER PLANT, HOWEVER, EASILY 
SUSCEPTIBLE TO ADVERSE INFLUENCES, 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES, 
Acres ’97 Acres ’98 Cond 


New York....+-.++- 445,000 375,000 98 
Pennsy lvania. we «01,475,000 1,250,000 95 
TOEAS cecacesicsesce GHRNEE 650,000 76 
Arkansas ...+..+.+- 217,000 200,000 96 
TeNNESSCE ..e-se08- 1,004,000 1,054,000 94 
West Virginia..... 425,000 438,000 95 
Kentucky .....+++.1,038,000 1,121,000 93 
Chie. ccccstwaueesase 2,132,000 2,650,000 102 


Michigan .....+++.-1,750,000 1,855,000 98 
Indiana ......+++..2,608,000 3,200,000 100 
TllinOiS ...0+.+002++1,920,000 2,214,000 98 





WisSCONSIN ...-55-. 273,000 344,000 98 
Minnesota .eee-- -» 95,000 105,000 99 
i errr 243,000 100 
Missouri eer 1,553,000 98 
KANSAS ccccvcce . ++ 4,300,000 4,515,000 90 
Nebraska ..cscecces 169,000 199,000 96 
Califormia. .<cccoess 1,534,000 2,163,000 90 
OTOBON cosccccecoss 450,000 405,000 100 
Washington ....... 402,000 382,000 100 
Oklahoma ...--ceess 1,013,000 1,114,000 93 
Other .ecoce Siakwiaces 3,061,000 3,092,000 95 

Total .oescccees ++ 26,495,000 29,122,000 95 


The first regular report from the corre- 
spondents of American Agriculturist on the 
wheat crop of 1898-99 brings out in strik- 
ing shape the remarkably favorable sea- 
son which growers have enjoyed in the 
preparation and seeding of the crop, and the 
unusual growth which the crop as a whole 
made before the advent of winter weather. 
A careful tabulation of county reports 
shows a marked increase in the acreage 
planted in every state of prominence east of 
the Rocky mountains, and also indicates an 
almost equally large acreage on the Pacific 
coast when the seeding now under progress 
shall have been completed. The marked fea- 
ture of the reports is the uniform increase 
in area in almost every district. in fact in 
almost every county where winter wheat is 
an important crop. Of course there are a 
few sections where from some local cause 
the acreage intended has not materialized, 
but even here, as a rule the area is still 
larger than last year, and the disappoint- 
ment is in not being able to increase the 
breadth quite as much as was intended. 

Over all the great central valleys the fall 
season has been characterized by an un- 
usual supply of moisture, and while gen- 
erally there has been opportunity to seed 
in good season, there are a few districts 
where too much rainfall delayed part of 
the sowing. The only exception to this con- 
dition of abundant moisture comes from 
Texas, where in some parts of the state the 
fall has been too dry, and from a few coun- 
ties in southern Kan where similar condi- 
tions prevailed. In parts of Tenn and Ky 
and to a limited extent elsewhere the seed- 
ing was delayed and was not entirely fin- 
ished when the freezing weather came. 
PACIFIC COAST WHEAT FARMERS IN EARNEST. 

In Cal, the fall rains have been late in 
coming and seeding is generally delayed. 
In fact there has not been the usual op- 
portunity for fall fallowing that was de- 
sired. In a few counties seeding is well 
under way, but on the whole the state is 
still waiting for opportunity to get the crop 
in. This feature means but little as the 
seed may be sown at any time during the 
Winter after the rains come without in any 
material way damaging the prospect for 
a satisfactory crop. in Oregon and Wash- 
ington less than the usual fall fallowing 
was done, but the proportion is not large 
enough to-in any way affect the crop pos- 
Sibilities of the states. The seeding has 
been conducted under favorable conditions 
and the outlook is for a large incréase in 
the spring sowing at the expense to some 
extent of the fall fallowing. On the north 
Pacific coast alone is there reported less 
area now seeded than was harvested this 
year. In every other state there is an in- 





crease, in most of them a very material 
one, and the total acreage, assuming that 
Cal will be able to seed all that her grow- 
ers report as intended for wheat, will be the 
largest ever seeded to winter wheat. 

10 PER CENT INCREASE IN TOTAL ACREAGE. 

Last year the acreage reported as har- 
vested amounted to 26,495,000 acres for the 
whole country. The acreage now reported 
amounts to 29,122,000 acres, and it seems 
reasonable to believe that this will be found 
a conservative statement when the final re- 
turns shall be in. This amounts to a 10 
percent increase in winter wheat acreage. 
it should be pointed out that a material 
part of this increase is found in the way of 
making good the deficiency last year in IIl 
and Cal where the area harvested this past 
year was materially smaller than the usual 
breadth for these states. 

Apparently the condition of the plant at 
the beginning of Dec is unusually good, and 
as a rule the state reports are very high. It 
must be pointed out, however, that while 
the condition reported, 95 for the whole 
breadth, is high, there are features which 
cannot appear in any conditional statement 
at this date but which at the same time give 
abundant cause for apprehension as to 
whether the actual condition of the crop is 
really as good as the mere figures of con- 
dition would seem to indicate. While the 
plant has made exceptional growth, appar- 
ently cgvers the ground well and seems to 
be well rooted, yet it is tender to an ex- 
tent unusual on account of the rapid and 
sappy fall growth, in some districts it is 
advanced to the stage of jointing, and as a 
whole it is fairly doubtful if it is in as good 
condition to withstand the trying 


VICISSITUDES OF THE COMING WINTER 


as well as would be the case had there been 
less rainfall and more moderately cold 
weather during the fall, to gradually harden 
it. It is a matter of experience that unusual 
growth before the advent of winter is not 
conducive to ability to stand the freezing 
and thawing that comes later. Another fea. 
ture which is suggestive of unpleasant pos- 
sibilities is the fact that in a large part of 
the early sown wheat there is unusual com- 
plaint of the presence of the Hessian fly. In 
no season within recent years has there 
been so much and so widespread complaint 
of the presence of this pest at this season of 
the year. In many districts so apparent 
were the pre-winter ravages of the fly that 
fields have been plowed up and resown 
If this is the case so early, then it follows 
that there is good reason to fear that in a 
much larger percentage of the crop the 
work of this pest will not be appreciated 
until the season for spring growth shall 
develop the irreparable damage. Without 
desiring to be considered as predicting an 
unusual fly damage in this crop, it is fair to 
call attention to what is believed to be more 
than a possibility, 

In Ky, O, Mich, parts of Ill and in Mo 
there is abundant evidence that the early 
sowing is badly infested with the fly, and 
while the damage is not marked enough at 
this date to convince observers that a ma- 
terial allowance in conditional figures must 
be made, nevertheless the fact remains that 
there is more fly than for many years. The 
effect of the sudden and severe cold wave 
of the last week of November upon the sap- 
py growth that has been made cannot be 
known at this date, but that it was severe 
enough to cause some damage is more than 
probable. It will be remembered that in the 
fall of 1896 a similar cold wave upon a 
growth very similar in character worked ir- 
reparable damage in large areas in Ill and 
surrounding states. 

Taken as a whole, while the condition now 
reported is very high, there are enough 
other factors whose effect cannot at this 
date be measured in conditional figures to 
warrant decided apprehension that the con- 
dition of the crop next spring may not be 
in keeping with the apparent promise at 
this date. The preliminary report of acre- 
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age of the crop sown this fall in comparison 
with the area harvested is herewith pre- 
sented, together with the figures of condi- 
tion of the crop as now reported. 





Rice Growing in Russia—Under a steady 
increase in the production in recent years 
there are now five rice cleaning steam fac- 
tories in operation in Russia with an an- 
nual production of 48,000 tons. An addi- 
tional factory is now in the course of cone 
struction, which will be supplied with the 
most improved machinery. The Russians 
commenced cultivating rice in the early ’80s; 
it was almost unknown in the interior up to 
’°86, thé supply being imported from India 
and subjected to a high duty which confined 
its use to the wealthy classes, 





Canadian Dairy Feed—In an investiga- 
tion in Ontario by the agricultural college 
it was found that out of 170 dairy farmers, 
140 used green fodders, the most common 
combination of fodders consisting of oats 
and peas, or oats and tares, for summer 
feed, with corn for autumn. A large num- 
ber used corn alone. 








Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker. 


Reader's attention is called to this device,which 
is sold at $12.50 for 50-gallon capacity. By feeding 
rg rend d and animals cooked food during winter, 
at least 





one-third of the feed is saved; also having stock 
in a healthy condition, preventing hog cholera 
suhona yeme hogs and insuring the hens laying 
freely during the winter months. On application 
to the Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Lll.,a 
catalogue giving full description may be obtained. 
They are made in all sizes. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
eendes. height 3 ft. 4in., 3 ft. 8 in. or 4 ft. 
pokes 1 1-16 or1i8 in. For og other 
8 send for catalogue. ss A adout 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
size wheel wanted and we vill i ent them 
} freight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THEM at your 
ht depot and then pay freight agent 
balance, $ 


charges. 
SEARS, 5,50 and fraleat CO. (ine) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Raising and Curing Tobacco. 





[The gist of an excellent paper read this 
week before the annual meeting of the 
Mass board of agriculture at Amherst, by 
Dr E. H. Jenkins, vice director of the Ct 
agr exp sta.] 

The fineness or fexture of the soil large- 
ly fixes the color and to some degree the 
texture of the leaf. Light, cinnamon brown 
leaf can only be raised on sandy, light 
lands, which are nearly free from loam or 
clay. No known variety of seed, no special 
fertilizer or method of growing, will give 
a light colored leaf on a loam or clay soil. 
On the other hand, very dark colors can- 
not be produced on light, sandy land, ex- 
cept perhaps by using animal fertilizers, 
rich in nitrogen, in quantity large enough 
to spoil the texture, burn or taste of the 
leaf. 

Our best tobacco soils are too light for 
staple farm crops, but heavily manured 
make excellent garden truck farms for 
quick growing spring vegetables. They 
rarely have over 5 per cent of clay in them. 
On the other hand, the main crop of Penn- 

‘ sylvania tobacco is raised on limestone soil, 
which may contain 30 per cent or more of 
clay. Hence the Pennsylvania wrapper is 
on the average much darker than the Con- 
necticut valley wrapper. But if the fash- 
ion changes so that dark wrappers become 
popular again, our lightest tobacco lands 
must be abandoned and the heavier ‘‘mead- 
ow” land taken up. These meadow lands 
that produce a darker leaf are not clay soils, 
but contain a large amount of fine silt, the 
next thing to clay, and are retentive of 
moisture. A soil expert, by determining 
the fineness of soil can say positively 
whether a soil will grow a fine, light- 
colored leaf or not, just as the experienced 
grower may judge by the feeling of the 
soil. 

The farmers’ success in tobacco, as in 
other lines of farming, depends on the kind 
of soil selected for the crop. On loams he 
may raise a good mahogany colored wrap- 
per; on clayey soil fine filler leaf, but on 
neither can he raise the lightest colored, 
fine-textured wrapper leaf. The water sup- 
ply may possibly regulate leaf color and 
texture, water supply being in turn regu- 
lated largely by soil texture. Our best to- 
bacco soils seldom contain during summer 
more than 7‘or 8 per cent moisture to a 
depth of eight inches. Meadow lands, yield- 
ing heavier, darker tobacco contain 20 to 28 
per cent. Pennsylvania soils carry 18, and 
limestone clay soil that grows filler leaf 22 
to 23 per cent. A slight drop in‘the water 
content of the soil will damage or ruin the 
tobacco crop. Tobacco depends on fre- 
quent rains, evenly distributed, and on 
skillful cultivation to prevent evaporation 
through the soil instead of through the 
crop. If tobacco is pinched for two weeks 
for its water supply at any time when after 
half grown, it is sure to be of inferior qual- 
ity. A chance to irrigate tobacco is a great 
help. 

Judicious and constant cultivation will do 
much to protect the crop during a dryetime. 
If you want to dry out your land near the 
surface, cultivate it deeply, the deeper the 
better. To keep moisture in at a dry time, 
cultivate as shallow as you can. Just 
break the surface crust. Don’t bring any 
damp soil to the surface if you can help it. 
All the soil stirred is the drier for it, but 
what is not stirred will not lose its water 
as quickly for the stirring. After rains, 
deeper cultivation will do no harm, but in 
a drouth go over the soil as lightly as pos- 
sible. If you could cover the soil with 
empty fertilizer bags, they would hold the 
moisture as well as could be. Instead of 
that, make a layer of light, fluffy soil with 
a cultivator, not much thicker than a fer- 
tilizer bag. 

Of course the larger part of the weight 
of the plant, either in the field or after 


curing, has been taken out of the air. All 
the solid matter of the wvody tissue, the 
starch, sugar, gum, fat, wax, green color- 


ing matter and the larger part of the nico- 
tine and protein, too, come not from the 
minerai matters of the soil or the fertilizers, 
but from the air, and we believe are always 
there in sufficient quantity to meet all the 
demands otf any crop. Mineral matters 
-_ nitrogen make up only 25 or 30 per 
cent ever cf the air-dry cured leaves, and 
of course in the green plant the proportion 


GRANGE 


MONEY CROPS--- 


is very much smaller. But these mineral 
elements are as essential to life and growth 
as those other things which make up most 
of the weight of the crop. 

[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


ES 
Tobacco Notes. 


During October, 17,343,000 lbs domestic 
leaf tobacco, valued at nearly $2,000,900 
were exported from New York. This is 


4,500,000 lbs more than during October, 1897. 
On Nov 1, 1898, there were 3,014,000 lbs 
wrapper leaf in bond, a reduction of about 
700,000 lbs during the month. 

Considerable interest is centering on the 
is!and of Cuba, to know what the tariff 
rates will be after the United States for- 
mally assumes direction of its affairs. It 
is said that $1,000,000 annually can readily 
be raised, which would go far toward pay- 
ing expenses which must be Incurred by the 
United States. One report says the United 
States will probably take possession of the 
island Jan 1, and that an export tariff of 3c 
Pp lb will be placed on all tobacco leaving 
the island. Cuban planters and manufac- 
turers are not satisfied with the present $1 
per lb import duty and want it made pro- 
hibitory, even as high as $5 per Ib. 

The Sumatra crop of 1897 was the largest 
ever raised with the exception of the years 
1890, 1891 and 1895. The first crop of 50 
tales was raised in 1864, but the acreage 
and yield have been increased until the 1897 
crop made 201,736 bales. The largest 
crop ever raised was in 1890 of 236,323 bales. 
The average sale price for the ’97 crop held 
up well, being 44c per lb. The crop fetched 
$15,000,000, more than any other crops ex- 
cept those of 1889 and 1893. Last year’s crop 
of Borneo leaf sold for $910,000. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 


At New York, the market continues ac- 
tive both in the way of shipments abroad 
and purchases by home brewers and deal- 
ers. The tenor of foreign advices is firm de- 
spite large shipments from the United 
States, and it is generally thought this 
country must make up, to a great extent, 
the European shortage. No change has yet 
occurred in the list of quotations. 








N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Nov 29 last yr 98 last yr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 12,003 4,881 75,073 36,396 

Exports to Europe, 6,994 1,150 34, 758 15,050 

Imports from Europe, 148 146 03 956 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill for the 
week ended Nov 26 were 153 bales. The pre- 
vailing price is 18c p lb, although one sale 
of a single choice lot at 20c is reported. 

Internal revenue receipts from fermented 
liquors during Oct were $5,527,678.82, com- 
pared with 2,510,301.34 a year ago. Of the 
sum first named 5,271,826.21 went for beer 
stamps. 


California—Sonoma Co hop crop has 
turned out better than predicted, by some 
2000 bales, and will be something over 14,- 
000 bales. The entire harvest, with the ex- 
ception of about 2900 bales, has been sold, 
and these are being held for higher prices. 
The ruling prices have been from 14% to 
18¢. 


J. D. S. is informed that hops do not yield 
satisfactorily in quantity or quality in cli- 
mates as warm as Mississippi, as a rule. 
We have in preparation an exhaustive book 
on the whole subject of hops. It will be 
advertised when ready, and will give him 
and all others every possible information 
on the subject. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 
Another Co-operative Enterprise. 
Glenville grange of Scotia, Schenectady 


Co, organized in April, 1897, believes in the 
principle of co-operation and on the cash 
system of trading. Its memhers have form- 
ed a stock company known as the Scotia 
Mercantile Co, to buy and sell for cash only 












groceries, farmers’ supplies and to sell on 


commission. The store. was opened this 
week with a capital stock of $1500, all 
paid in. 


The plan of the management is to avoid 
expense in handling crops and middlemen’s 
profits as much as possible. They hope to 
keep a list of amount of grain in Patrons’ 
hands and also a sample at the store; from 
these they will contract Patrons’ grain for 
them, that is they expect to keep a number 
of samples of oats and on each sample bag 
have owners’ name, quantity for sale and 
price. A person desiring oats can look over 
samples, select the one he prefers and the 
store will send the owner of sample word 
to have him deliver to purchaser. 

In the same manner it hopes to sell other 
farm produce. For such service a very 
small commission will be charged. The store 
expects to keep on file any and all printed 
matter manufacturers of farm machinery 
and supplies desire to have shown and will 
show the same to any one desiring to pur- 
chase, and if they desire will order the 
same for them. For this service the store 
expects manufacturers will be willing te 
allow commission, but should any manu- 
facturer not do so the store will charge the 
person buying a small commission. The 
management will go slow, beginning on one 
line at a time and adding gradually to it. 





Sore Teat—Subscriber wants remedy for 
cow’s sore teat. Wash the teat carefully 
with warm water after each milking and 
dry well. Then apply a little of the follow- 
ing mixture: Tannic acid 1 dram, glyce: 
rine 1 oz, water 2 oz. Shake up well be- 
fore using. 





Bloody Milk—D. McC’s cow gives bloody 


milk from front teats. When first milked 
the milk is all right, but the strippings are 
very red. This trouble is caused by a 
spongy condition of the glands of the udder 
of the affected quarter. As soon as the milk 
becomes tinged red stop milking. After 
each milking, bathe the affected quarter 
with cold water for 15 minutes. Also give 
the cow 1 dram of sulphate of iron at a 
dose morning and night in bran mash and 
continue it for several weeks. The iron 
will not affect the milk. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send to 
us and we will send you 
this Fanning Mill by freight, @ 
C. O. D. subject to exami- 
nation. Examineit at your 
freight depotand if found 
perfectly satisfactory and 
‘anping Mills that retail 
at $20.00 to $25.00, pay the 

freight agent Our Special Price, 
$9.90, less the $1.00. or $8.90 

and freight espe. The mill weighs 120 pounds, and 











the freight will be about 70 “TvE for 5600 miles, greater or 
shorter distances in at ff; moi ERY MILL i$ COVERED, BY 
A BINDING | gual Smee ER ,more s e, carries 


+ more and better work than any 

mill 5 yee. on bey mill 620.00. Will separate wild seed from 
— in one —— will separate the foul seeds, such as 
ustard, pigeon grass, etc., from flax on once going 
through "the mill. It is a perfeet cleaner of elover and tim- 
othy. Made of the very best material, We furnish with 
it one wire wheat hurdle, three sieves, wheat screens, 
wheat grader, corn and oat sieve and barley sieve. 
Capacity, 90 bushels per hour. — our special offer price. 
Order at once. Write for free Agricultural Implement Catalogue. 
Address, ss, SEARS, - ROEBUGK "& CO. (INC. ) CHICAGO, ILL. 


are thoroughly reliable. —Kdi tor.) 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A reliable 

and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. wien many fine steel plates, 
oe and choice engravings. HEN 
RUSSELL, assisted by Sr NATOR E PROC TOR (Vt. 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent clea 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance, 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 

4. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Never-Failing Wells 


There’s water in the arid regions. 
You can get it out by drilling with the 


\ STA DRILLING 
: ltis a quick worker, has no springs to 









MACHINE. 
slack or break,strongly built; either 
steam or horse power, Catalogue 
‘ SENT FREE upon application. 


& Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 





Farmers Make Money by tanning hides to Harness, 
Shoe and Buckskin leather, Robes, etc.; by our process you 
1» can tan first-class leather. It costs you 75¢ to tan one hide; 
no bark, machinery or experience needed. Address with 
stamp, BRAINERD TANNERY, Box 907, Brainerd, Minn. 
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Dates of Important Meetings. 





Missouri stock breeders, Mexico......Dec 12 
South Dakota dairy, Sioux Falls.. .. Dec 7-9 
Minnesota dairy, Austin............ Dec 13-15 
Indiana dairy, Mooresville..........Dec 14-15 
Nebraska dairy, Fremont........ Dec 20-22 
lllinois state horticultural, Springfield, 

Dec 27-29 
Kansas state horticultural, Topeka 

Dec 27-29 


Pennsylvania dairy, Williamsport..Dec 12-13 
Alabama poultry, Birmingham....Dec 12-17 
Farmers’ national congress, Ft Worth, 


DORGR . onccicisines sth Sbdoserueeees Dec 6-14 
Michigan ass’n of farmers’ clubs, Lan- 
sing. -Dee 13-15 
Iowa state ‘horticultural, “Des” "Moines, 
Dec 13-16 


Illinois state dairy, Galesburg..... Jan 10-12 
Guernsey cattle club, Colonade hotel, 





Philadelphia, 10.30 a m.........4.. Dec 14 
Ohio agricultural convention, Columbus, 

Jan 12 

Ohio farmers’ institute, Columbus, 
Jan 10-11 

Ohio breeders’ and other live stock 
associations, Columbus........... Jan 10 

NEW YORK. 





Hartfield, Chautauqua Co, Dec 5—Farm- 
ers as a rule are well along with work. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





Many have done considerable fall plowing. 
Apple crop was light, although a few have 
five to ten barrels to sell; price $1.50 per 
bbl, buyer furnishing barrels. Buckwheat 
was a fair crop. Many are taking advan- 
tage of the snow to draw logs and wood. 
The ice companies around Chautauqua 
lake are building additions to their already 
large ice houses and are putting them in 
repair for the winter harvest. The steam- 
boat that has been making regular trips 
every day this fall from Mayville to James- 
town has tied up for the season. There 
was a fair crop of hay, but the price is 
low, some having been sold to a shipper for 
$2 per ton. Cattle are in good condition. 


Herkimer Co—At Mohawk, much plow- 


ing has been done. Corn is a fine crop, but 
potatoes as a rule are light. Apples were 
a complete failure. The sugar beet ques- 
tion is of great interest to farmers in this 
section. A. B. Ward has rented his farm 
at Fern Ciiff to Otis Shoemaker and moved 
onto his farm near this village.——AtMi- 
nott, the Centennial cheese factory closed 
Nov 21. W. V. Minott, the proprietor, will 
spend the winter in Oak Hill. Charles 
Vockle has ended his four years’ contract 
with Harvey Johnson. A. B. Ayers takes 
his place.. Oscar Johnson will have charge 
of Rev F. K. Pierce’s farm next year. Corn 
and hay were good crops, potatoes fair and 
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apples a failure.——At Norway, an unusual 
quantity of cheese has been produced, 
Stock is in good demand. Patrick Lynch 
has traded his 100 acre farm for one of 300 
acres in Fairfield, paying $4000 to boot. His 
new farm sold for 20,000 some 25 years ago. 


Saratoga Co—In Northumberland, five 
boats. were loaded with potatoes at Fort 
Miller bridge this fall, three by Jesse Bil- 
lings and two by W. 8S. Deyoe; price $1 to 
1.10 per 180 lbs. The new wall paper mill 
is progressing rapidly. Z. M. Fuller of 
Stillwater has the contract; his bid was 
$54,600. Gibson Bros of Sandy Hil have 
bought four acres of land of E. W. Towne, 
near the new mill. They will put up 11 ten- 
ement houses. Jesse Billings has a fine lot 
of western cattle which--he is selling to 
butchers. Five recently brought $360.——At 
Stillwater, the price of sheep has dropped. 
Awards for damages from the overflowing 
of the canal have been granted to several. 
The house on the late Mr Reck’s farm has 
been burned. Ground has been broken at 
Mechanicsville for an agricultural imple- 
ment factory.——At Corinth, Eggleston & 
Son have just built a new ice house 16x21 
ft on their dairy farm. F. J. Eggleston has 
nearly completed a new hen house 12x28 ft 
on his vegetable farm, and a new grist milil 
13x24 ft. 
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1899 will be: 





SERENY MARIA AT SCHOOL, 
A POCKETFUL OF MONEY, 


AN ESOTERIC PIG, 

FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY, 
POLICE SPIES IN RUSSIA, 
TRAPPED IN THE TANK, 


AN INLAND ARMOR-CLAD, 











<. 1899 volume will be the best THE COMPANION hag 
ever published, strong in those qualities which make ft 


read with equal interest by every member of the family. 
Among the articles and stories to appear in the fifty-two issues for 


HOW | WENT TO THE MINES, 
THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE, 


FIFTY YEARS WITH A MENAGERIE, 


FATTY SAM’S ELOCUTION LESSON, 
THE WOLF AND THE WHEELBARROW, FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


THE PARSHLEY CELEBRATION, 





The Companion Calendar Free. 


7 Finest Calendar of the Century is offered as aspecial Christmas gift to 
new subscribers to The Companion. 

in twelve most delicate and harmonious colors, with a rich border of embossed 

gold. In every way it is equal to any $1.00 calendar offered at art stores. Itis 

beautiful enough to adorn the prettiest corner in the loveliest home. 


PERRY MASON & CO,, - BOSTON, MASS. 


















BRET HARTE. 

MARY E. WILKINS. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 
CHARLES LUSH. 

DAN RICE. 

FLORENCE CONVERSE. 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
JOHN T. CANFIELD. 

C. A. STEARNS. 


CHARLES ADAMS. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


It is 12 x 36 inchesin size, lithographed 








THE YEAR ROUND... . 
yo 


friends. The purpose is to give sub- 
scribers more than ever beforein .... 


e 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS who'will cut out 


FREE—The remaining issues of 1898 


FREE— THE BEAUTIFUL COMPANION 


AND THE COMPANION for fifty-two 


ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT AND 









U cannot choose a more delightful 
or more helpful gift for your young 






OUR OFFER 
FOR 1599. . 
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and send this slip with $1.75 will 
receive: 







from the time of subscription. 







CALENDAR for 1899. 






weeks, a full year, to January, 1900. 






SAMP* 
LE COPIES FREE. xm 

































EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! FOR 
BOTH YOO TH’S COMPANION 
PAPERS To January 1, 1990, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s ONLY $2.50 


YEAR 


ONE Double Numbers for two years, The Twelve-color Companion Calendar IN 
for 1899, an exquisite and dainty gift, and 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST;, 














Including Year Book and Almanac for 1899, 
Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ‘St eth ue eee aeeet 





52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


ADVANCE. : 
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Chenango Co—At Bainbridge, little fall 
plowing done yet. A new iron bridge has 
been put up in place of the one washed 
away near Bennettsville. H. L. Tupper of 
Bennettsville has rented his farm for the 
coming year to a Mr Judd of Vallonia 
Springs, possession to be given March l. 
Mr Tupper will occupy his tenant house 
on the farm.——At New Berlin, the season 
has been very good, with extra yields of 
corn and hay. The apple crop is practically 
the only failure. Stock is in fine condition. 
Potatoes are being marketed at 30c per bu. 
Calves bring $8 to 10 per head and yearlings 
15 to 20. Fall pigs are cheap, 1 to 2 each. 
The Hoadley farm can boast of the heaviest 
corn crop in town, 700 bu from 4% acres. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Dec 5—Win- 
ter seems to have set in early and severely. 
Many are not through husking corn and 
few had all their cornstalks drawn from the 
field. Cattle go into winter quarters look- 
ing well. Many have butchered hogs. Farm 
buildings have improved in appearance this 
year. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, Dec 5—Farmers 
are not through plowing yet, owing to wet 
weather. The Minaville cheese factory 
closed Nov 11 after another successful year 
in which 57,000 lbs of cheese were made. 
One man in Amsterdam handled it all. Al- 
though prices have been low the greater 
part of the season the farmer who has a 
dairy has come out much better than the 
one without. W. J. Sweet and Charles 
Jewett bought two carloads of yearling 
heifers in Buffalo early in Oct and attempt- 
ed to sell them at auction, but did not meet 
with a ready sale, as they held them too 
high, about $20 each. Hills Youngs, who 
lives near Mill Point, has bought the Mc- 
Clumphas farm of 120 acres at Belding’s 
Corners for $8000 and will move there in 
the spring. H. Walrath has a very fine 
herd of Poland-China hogs, mostly of his 
own raising, and is also going in for pure 
bred Holsteins quite extensively. J. T. 
Ernest, a lifelong farmer of this town, 
will retire from active farm life and 
move to Minaville in the spring. Farmers 
are selling hay readily, as they do not think 
the price will advance any on this year’s 
crop. John Branthons, who bought the 
John Hubbard property in Minaville last 
spring, has opened a flour and feed store 
in the building and the « ning year in- 
tends running a meat market in connection 
with it. Apples were a light crop in this 
vicinity and sold readily at $2 per bbl. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, Dec 5—Corn and po- 
tatoes have been light crops. Apples are 
nearly a total failure. Lack of work for sev- 
eral months on farms is driving the best 
men away and tenant houses are going to 
decay. 

Penn Yan, Yates'Co, Dec 6—Wheat goes 
into the winter with good top. Very little 
corn stands out unhusked. Five’ carloads 
of sugar beets have been shipped from Penn 
Yan, the crop ranging from 10 to 24 tons 
per acre. Potatoes are selling at 30c, and 
apples from $2 to 2.50 per bbl. 


Rensselaer Co—At Quackenkill, W. S. 


Newton has built a new hog pen with five 
apartments, to hold 20 hogs. Joseph S. 
Mattison has built a granary. Jesse Haker 
husked 300 bu of corn of good quality. 
Farmers are taking buckwheat to the mill. 
Nearly all have butchered winter pork.—— 
At Pittstown, little plowing has been done, 
ground being too wet. Fall grain looks well. 
Few potatoes going to market. The crop is 
much better than expected, being nearly an 
average one. Stewart W. Humphrey and 
William M. Sherman have shipped a few 
carloads to Schenectady at a good profit. 
Little hay moving. 

Sodus Center, Wayne Co, Dec 6—Prices 
of drieg fruits are advancing all over the 
county and farmers are reluctant to dispose 
of their evaporated stock. Extensive fruit 
buyers are riding the county, offering from 
8 to 8%c for white stock, but the farmers 
and evaporators will sell only in small 
quahtities. Apples are steadily advancing. 


Tioga Co—At Nichols, farmers have fall 


work well in hand, although a few have 
not yet threshed buckwheat. The latter 


crop is fair, selling at 90c to $1 per bu. Eggs 
are higher than at this time a year ago. 
3 





THE FARMERS 
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MINISTER OF AGRI C. C, JAMES. 


DEPUTY 


Milch cows bring $25 to 30 each, beef cattle 
30. Fall wheat and rye look well. No 
hickory nuts and few chestnuts this year. A 
good crop of beets was raised for the Bing- 
hamton sugar factory. Potatoes are no 
better than last year.——At Candor, wet 
weather has retarded fall work. Some po- 
tatoes have rotted badly. Buckwheat is 
light. No sale for rye straw and hay. Cows 
and all livestock, except horses, high. Plen- 
ty of all kinds of coarse fodder on hand. 


Wayne Co—The farmers have sold 98 per 
cent of their crop of peppermint oil. The 
bid price is 90c per lb, market weak.—[H. 
Brundige. 


Important Breeders’ Meetings—The an- 
nual meetings of a number of New York 
state breeders’ associations will be held at 
Rochester, Dec 14-15. The following associa- 
tions meet on Wednesday, the opening day: 
American Merino sheep breeders’ associa- 
tion, State Shropshire breeders’ association, 
Western New York Jersey cattle club and 
the State sheep breeders’ association. On 
Wednesday evening and Thursday the 
members of these associations and other 
stockmen will join in the annual meeting of 
the New York State breeders’ association. 


Russian Thistle is Here—It is high time 


that the farming community was made 
aware that the much-dreaded Russian this- 
tle has arrived in New York. It seems to 
have taken a long railway ride from the 
Dakotas. Some weeks ago a single plant 
was found on the line of the Erie railway 
at Livonia, south of Rochester, and now a 
company of surveyors at work on the New 
York Central and Lehigh Valley roads in 
yenesee Co report that they have found it 
in half a dozen townships, so plentiful that 
they believe it cannot be destroyed without 
severe measures. If the reports of the Rus- 
sian thistle from the west are to be taken 
as a criterion farmers have a task on hand 
that might well enlist the state in their 
behalf. It is said the wheat crop of South 
Dakota alone suffered to the extent of $2,- 
000,000 from the thistle in one year. It is 
so covered with spines that cattle do not 
like to pasture where it is, and it has a way 
of spreading in the wind many miles ina 
day. It is possible that the farmers of this 
section could do much toward eradicating 
this weed this fall and winter if they 
would set about it with a will, for it cannot 
be that it has become at all plentiful yet. 
Tf all plants should be rooted up now and 
burned with what seed they still bear, a 
good start would be made.—[J. C. 


A New Thing in Beet Sugar—As a re- 


sult of the success attending the Rome, N 
Y, beet sugar industry, plans are under way 


whereby it may be advantageously market- | 


ed with fewer middlemen’s profits. The Ad- 
vanced Beet Sugar Construction Co is 
formed for the purpose of manufaeturing 
and selling beet-sugar direct to the retail 
trade. This company.is being organized 
by prominent retail grocery men in central 
and western N Y who became interested in 












factory. Mr Ed- 


the result of the Rome 
ward Kanaley is general manager and ex- 


pects to begin operations next spring. In 
a@ press interview he says: ‘We propose 
to unite the three interests, viz, the farmer 
who grows the beet, the manufacturer of 
the sugar and the retail grucer who delivers 
direct to the consumer. We will sell our 
stock to the retail grocer only because he 
makes the smallest profit of any one who 
handles the product. There are some 500 
retail grocers in N Y state who are now 
stockholders in our company. What oppo- 
sition we will meet from the trust cannot 
be predicted. We are striving to organize 
the retailers the same as the trust has or- 
ganized wholesale grocers.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, Dec 5—Only a small 
amount of plowing has been done for spring 
crops. The corn crop was good in this sec- 
tion and nearly all of it has been husked. 
The yield was about 100 bu of ears per acre. 
Many farmers have pressed their hay. 
Wheat looks well. Fat hogs are low, bring- 
ing 4 to 5c per Ib. 


East Goshen, Chester Co, Dec 5—A very 
heavy snow has blocked the roads badly. 
Farmers were not ready for it, there being 
very little fodder in the barn or in stack. 
There is also considerable corn still to husk. 
Many farmers have not their winter’s wood 





in. At a recent sale here, corn brought 35c 
per bu of 72 lbs, hay $5 to 6 per ton. Cows 
sold high, good fresh ones very high. Milk 


is selling for 3c per qt at the creamery. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, Dec 5—The 


snow caught some farmers with their corn 
unhoused. There is much fodder still 
standing in shock. Corn is selling at 35 to 
40c per bu. Potatoes are scarce, selling at 
75 to 80c per bu. About the usual acreage 
was seeded to winter wheat and it is look- 
ing well. 


Pittsburg’s Poultry Show—The annual 


poultry show of the Pittsburg fanciers’ club 
will be held this year in the old city hall, 
Dec 12-17. Entries close Dec 10. All birds 
entered in competition must be adorned 
with leg bands giving the entry number. 
The secretary of the club is Chris HB. Por- 
teus and the superintendent J. M. Skites, 
The judges engaged are C. E. Rockenstyer, 
Albany, N Y, for poultry, and Joseph Gav- 
in, Boston, Mass, for pigeons. 


DELAWARE. 


Sussex Co—Pea growing for the many 


canning houses promises to be one of the 
foremost agricultural pursuits of lower 
Delaware. During. the past season two of 
the many different canning establishments, 
one located at Bridgeville, the other at Sea- 
ford, put up jointly over 2,136,000 cans of 
peas. Pea growing, like all other good 
things, has its drawbacks. One of the most 
serious is sun scald. It is thought by grow- 
ers that this disease hagrits origin in the 
burning effects of the sun, when the plants 
are not healthy, either from being planted 
in too poor or too rich ground or during 
wet weather when the pea grows too fast. 
The low price of wheat at present does 
not affect the farmers to any great extent, 
because the high price paid last year has 
left some of its stimulating power. With 
, the snowfall of three inches on Nov 26 the 
hope of a peach crop for ’99 revives, as on 
most occasions a moderately cold winter 
is always followed by a famous peach crop. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dalton, Nov 29—George Benton has sold 
three porkers that dressed over 1000 lbs. W. 
B. Barton bought of the administrators of 
Isaac Stetson 18 head of cattle. Lambs 
bring 5c per lb lw. F. G. Crane has had 
three men from Boston laying out grounds 
about his house. 

Byfield, Nov 30—The depot will be moved 
very soon, or a new one built a few rods 
west of the present location in order to 
give more room for the freight tracks, as 
the present business is far in excess of the 
accommodations and constantly increasing. 
A street will be cut through the Pearson 
field from Main to Church streets. The new 
grocery on Central street is doing a vond 
business and the building is an ornament 
to the town. Apple buyers have taken 











up nearly the entire crop. E. M. Adams 
recently sold a flock sheared in June from 
a sheep fifteen months old for $2..4; the 
weight was something over 14 lbs. Onivous 
sell slowly at about 60c, potatoes 68 to 75c, 
English hay $10 at barn. Good salt hay can 
be bought for $4.50 to 6 in the stack. 


Easthampton, Nov 30—The cost of but- 
ter making at the creamery is 3.57c ver Ib. 
More cream has been sold the past sum- 
mer than usual. Apples are poor in the 
valley. Good apples are worth $2 to 250 
per bbl. 





A Leader in Canadian Agriculture. 





Noteworthy for its progress along agri- 
cultural lines, the province of Ontario has 
long since taken its place in the front 
ranks of farming and fruit growing. Not 
a little of the advance in recent years must 
be ascribed to the-excellent work done by 
the provincial department of agriculture, 
under the leadership of Minister John Dry- 
den and Deputy Minister James. The sub- 
ject of our sketch,-C, C. James, M A, now 36 
years old, is a native of Canada, receiving 
his education at Napanee and Victoria col- 
lege, Cobourg and Harvard, where he took 
2 course in the chemical laboratory. He 
was appointed professor-of chemistry at the 
agricultural college, Guelph, 1886, where he 
was greatly appreciated by the, students: 
in ’91 was selected by Minister of Agricul- 
ture Dryden as his assistant, the ‘responsi- 
ble position he now fills. Mr James is an 
earnest advocate of teaching agriculture 
in the public schools and has recently pub- 
lished a little work along this line bearing 
the title “Agriculture,” intended as a text 
book of somewhat elementary but compre- 
hensive character. He believes that a re- 
quirement in advancing the interests of ag- 
riculture is the receiving and understanding 
of some of the scientific processes underly- 
ing farm work, thus the practice may be 
more intelligently directed, and some of the 
great waste of time and labor saved to this 
important industry. He would put a 
course in the science of agriculture within 
the reach of every pupil in all sections and 
would begin the work in the public schools, 
rural and urban alike. As a speaker at 
farmers’ gatherings Mr James is in- great 
demand, his address is always to the point 
and delivered in an impressive and forceful 
manner. He is naturally. enthusiastic as 
to the possibilities of agriculture in his na- 
tive province. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


New Victories for the F STI P A. 








Beneficial results of no mean proportions 
are already apparent, following the united 
effort on the part.of the F S M P A to se- 
cure a better condition of things for dairy- 
men contiguous to the N Y market. In 
addition to the recent announcement in our 
columns of an advance of 4c per can, be- 
ginning about the middle of Nov, another 
%c advance has been granted. Representa- 
tives of the F S M P A met the board of 
directors of the N Y milk exchange Nov 30 
and were given a courteous hearing in their 
arguments showing why the increased price 
of feed and greater cost of milk should be 
followed by another advance in milk. This 
was granted, making the new exchange 
price 3c p qt, compared with 2%c two weeks 
ago and 2%c prior to that. Intelligent co- 
operation if sufficiently persistent is bound 
to win. 

The milk producers’ ass’n is in an en- 
couraging condition; the work done so far 
seems to have been thorough and the out- 
look is more promising than at any time in 
the past. What is now needed is the hearty 
and efficient co-operation of the members. 
Speaking for the work of the ass’n, J. C. 
Latimer, a director of the Erie route 
union, furnishes the following figures: 
Membership 4000, cows belonging to mem- 
bers 94,764, daily production of milk 14,115 
cans of 40 qts each, farm area owned by 
members 415,576 acres, assessed valuation 
$11,219,000. Average annual cost of feed ana 
care of cow $46.50, average annual yield per 
cow 1825 qts, average price of milk_to the 
farmer for last year at his own station 
1%c p qt. * 

The Milk Market. 
-At New York. steady at the recent ad- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


vance as.noted elsewhere on this page. Ex- 
change price 3c p qt and surplus $1 49 p can 
of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 5 were as 
follows: 

Filnid Con- 
milk Cream densed 


NY.LE& West RR, 28,125 841 362 
N Y¥ Central. 14,282 177 306 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,698 969 — 
West Shore, 13,824 335 622 
N Y. Sus and West, 11 443 150 62 
N ¥ & Putnam, 3.101 a 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 a 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 oa _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _— 
HRTCo, 1,210 50 aa 
Lehigh ¥ alley, 5.962 2 - 
Other sources, 4.650 -- ~ 
Total receipts, 163,058 2,472 1,417 
Daily av this week, 23,294 351 202 
Daily av last week, 23,095 4°0 212 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,022 566 155 


MILK NOTES, 


I would like to make the. following sug- 
gestion to the executive committee of the 
FSMPA. After giving the subject much 


consideration I have concluded that in jus- 


tice the producer should have one-half the 
price that milk retails for, and the dealers 
and railroads the other half. It seems to 
me that when we consider the large amount 
of capital the farmer has invested in farm, 
cows, tools and the amount of hard labor 
it requires to produce milk, this would be 
very liberal to the dealers. Now if this 
view is conceded to be correct by the 
members of the ass’n, let us place our 
stakes there and say thus far and no far- 
ther. It would have another advantage, 
that it could be applied to all the towns 
and cities in the five states. I presume 
your columns are open to any dealer who 
may see this suggestion, and he should 
present his side of the question. It could 
thus be duly considered by the producers, 
as I presume the greater part of them take 
American Agriculturist, and what do not 
should.—[R. H. Atkinson, Pres Ex Com of 
Lehigh Route Union. 

A milk trust is talked of for Philadelphia, 
but the promoters have not yet accom- 
plished much. It is apparently the inten- 
tion to combine the large dealers with a 
view of controlling the trade and securing 
greater influence with the railroad compa- 
nies which now reach out to great dis- 
tances for milk. ‘“‘The men in the milk 
trade and the producers in this locality,” 
says the Philadelphia trade press dispatch, 
“are ripe for a change in conditions which 
will better their circumstances. The rail- 
roads cater to the distant dairymen and 
nearby farmers peddle milk in the city at 
cut rates preventing any concerted effort 
to maintain a fixed price. It is believed 
an organization which will embrace all 
dairvmen will be very beneficial to the 
trade.”’ 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Utica, N Y, Dec 5—No material change 


took place in the market to-day, although 
the stock disposed of was very nearly all 
of the November make. One or two lots of 
small Octobers were captured, but buyers 
were reticent about the prices paid for 
them. More salesmen than usual attended 
this, the last market of the season, as they 
desired to close out their entire make. Sev- 
eral salesmen who had already done this 
came to the board to make arrangements 
for shipping the stock still in factory. The 
sales of the day practically clean up the 
make in this part of the country. Buyers 
usually do some skirmishing for cheese 
after the close of the country boards, but 
this year there is nothing left to skirmish 
for. The markets of the last few weeks 
have been very satisfactory to salesmen, 
and the season goes out with a much bet- 
ter feeling on the part of both salesmen 
and buyers. Transactions were as follows: 
Large colored 443 bxs at 9c, 163 at 944c, large 
white 315 at 9c, small white 50 at 9%4c, 631 
at 914c, small colored 139 at 9%4c, 420 at 95%c. 
Consigned 575 bxs. Total 2736 bxs against 
3308 last year. Sales of creamery butter 
were 15 pkgs at 20c. 

At Little Falls, sales were: Large colored 
504 bxs at 9%%c, 80 at 8%c, small white and 
colored 130 at 7%c, 957 at 8c, 998 at 8téc, 
105 at 8%c, 100 at 9c, 803 at 9%4c, 284 at 9%éc. 
Total 3971 bxs.: Sales of dairy butter were 
38 pkgs at 17@18c; mostly at 18c, and 25 pkgs 
creamery at 18c. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year. some 
thing wo sell or exchange. or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each inseruolL 


CIRCULATION, 72,00. COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The acdress must be cour. i’. as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number. counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
m issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FPARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate. but will be charged at th reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display tyne me gen used, thus waking 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large on 

Subscribers to the American Agricuiturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

ddress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














POULTRY. 


A B. COOK, Petersburg, Va., Barred Rocke ex- 
e clusively for 16 years. Coekereis from 3 Thompson, 
Hawkins and my own combination strams. Birds from either 
strain, $1.00 to $1.50 each. 


Many hued, SoeundPeza alt tattrd! Bras 
e early hatche NETT. Wi zB, Oo hun rahma, 
Leghorn cross. C. BENNETT, mages 8 Mills. V: 


O5 Black Minorca hens _and cock raunp "e strain a= | 
for quality. HUNSBERGER ULTH Y FA + Soi 
fratfield, Montg. Co., Pa. 











puerenteed. ef cock BAT BHOON Walt by Pour 
ruarantee eac 4 AL 
YARDS, Oakhill, N. Y. aa 





Ww HITE Plymouth Rock puilets, 75c each; cockerels, $) 
EDW IN MICHENER, Corvessvitie, Pa. a 





HOICE Minorca Cochkerel e dollar. ° 
SEE Mineene ‘ocherels, one dollar. J. A PHILHOUER, 


H Ree? Pekin Ducks, dollar each. JOHN EKE, Seneca 
Falls 








LIVE STOCK. 


Pp °Laspc -CHINA HOGS, Klever’s Model. Wilke, T coumesh 
. * . Seago. any ane na 6ex. es Rind Hogs, t wd -_ 
acon hog ard most prolific. either sex ran rtatio 

b. B. GARRIOTT, Carroliton, Ky. —— 





NOLLIE PUPS, very low. for quality. Also Beagle, Spaniel 
Pointer and Terrier. Belgian Hares and Pexin Ducks. GUEN 
MARY STOCK FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


ARGE ENGLISII BERKSHIRES for sale of the finest 
4 breeding. Pigs of all ages. Registered and guaranteed. HARRY 
TRUMBAUER, Trumbauersville. Pa. 








ERSEYS, St. pamper and Combination. for sale—6 cows, 7 
J hejiers. 18 bulls. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


HESHIRE PIGS uality right: pnees right. All stock regis- 
C tered. SILAS DEAN. Oak Hill iN. v. . wees 








FARM MACHINERY. 


R SALE—25-gal, Feed Cookers, $6.0 cash, or $2.99 with order 
¥: a $3.25 in days. FARM SUPPLY CO., 5 Beekman &t., 





)OR SALE—Onve De Laval Separator in good order. GEO, 
F°s SYMMS, Jr.. Augusta. Ga, waa ™ 





OR SALE—Three Steam and One Gasoline Engine. Ba 
w. BUTTS. Trestie, N. Y. “> — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





IVE and Dressed Poultry, Bote, Eggs. Grain, Hay, Straw, 

Peas, ns, &c, GIBBS BRO,. Commission Merchants, 

88 North Front Street, Philadelphiae Pa. Established 05 years, 
highest references. 


| Fg od HORSE COLLAR PROTECTOR, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Sample, twenty-five cents. Sells readily. Makes 
Collars wear twice as long. Agents Wanted. 


M? AN AND WIFE. experienced. desire position on dairy farm 
4 as manager of stock and crops, wife first-class butter maker; 
reference. H. R. ALMONT. Bucks Co., Pa 











ble article for 


\ J ANTED — Canvassers. a PR 3 eye 
.. Staunton, 


¥ Farmer. Genteel, Profitable. 
a. 





OULTRY, Game, Apples. Potatoes, Pork, Calves sold on com- 
mission, at hichest prices. T.J. HOOVER, Phila. 


OR SALE—Fall . Poland-China. Also Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn Cockerels. JAY HEATH, Cortland, N. Y 








R4azT Frere Wanted. Send for price list. F. 8. PALMATIER, 
Within 
One Week. 


“Within one week from the appearance of my three-line 
card in Farmers’ Exchange of American Agriculturist, I 
received applications from all over the ddile stat states,” 
writes James B. Orr, the Ohio breeder of Polled Jerseys, 
Mr. Orr's experience mony confirms that —§ many ot others 
who have cattle, sheep, horses, swine, poultry, etc., for 
sale. A small advertiserient in our columns, fg only 
a nominal sum, brings more business than an e&: 
broadside advertisement in local stock papers call 
circulation. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
































Wheat Corn. Oats 
Vash or spot 

1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Thicago ..00eeee| 67 | OT | 3a | 25% | Ba | OH 
New York ...... 15 | 9%) B94) -32Y4) 32 | 26% 
Boston .......... 424.) .37 Ale} 30% 
Toledo ........4. TOY} 95 |. d4%o] 27%| 27 | BIg 
OMB. .cc0 2008 ‘7044 .96%| 13244) .2544| 28 | 2034 
Minneapolis . 6334) .88%} .29%4) .25 27%) 2145 
eer 86 |1.12%4! .57 43%) — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades| Wheat | Corn | Oats 
cian ens 4 6%, | Ea | = 
May. eeoccecccs 16614 ‘34% -26 





At Chicago, the wheat market has not 
been dominated by any very prominent 
factors, remaining comparatively steady 
and lacking in particular activity, At 
the same time, the movement has been 
large in the aggregate, causing considera- 
ble comment. Receipts at primary points 
proved liberal, some days very much larg- 
er than a year ago. This was accepted as a 
weakening factor but was ofiset in a de- 
gree by the continuance of splendid ex- 
ports. Clearances for the week, accord- 
ing to Bradstreet’s, made the unprecedented 
total of 7,483,959 bu (including flour). Most 
of this enormous trade was with England, 
yet it is worthy of note that a moderate 
amount of wheat was taken for Adriatic 
ports, indicating that Russia is not ship- 
ping very freely. Foreign crop advices 
without important feature; news from 
. Argentina where wheat is almost ready for 
harvest somewhat conflicting. The home 
crop in generally promising condition, as 
shown in American Agriculturist’s report on 
another page, relating to winter wheat out- 
look. In the local market prices have re- 
mained close to the basis of 6542@66c p bu 
for Dec delivery. 

General firmness has marked the trade 
in corn, although the fracuuonal advances 
have been met by some realizing sales. 
The opening of December brought only 
small deliveries on contracts, and this was 
a strengthening factor; so also the splen- 
did export movement from day to day, 
which for the week aggregated 4,624,000 bu, 
according to Bradstreet’s, the largest for 
any like period since last June. No 2 mixed 
for Dec delivery worked up late last 
week to 33%c p bu, subsequently receding 
a trifle, yet showing a net gain of about 
le for the period. 

The improved tone in oats reflected in our 
markets for the past two weeks has con- 
tinued a feature with additional gain of 
fully 1c, No 2 mixed for delivery any time 
this month selling late last week at 26%c 
p bu, followed by an unimportant reaction. 
A fair demand exists for cash lots on both 
domestic and export account. Contract 
stocks in this city are unusually small, 
causing apprehension on the part of opera- 
tors who had previously sold short for 
Dec delivery. 

Rye exhibited moderate firmness un@er 
restricted offerings and a fair demand for 
both cash and future deliveries. No 2 to 
go to store 52%c p bu, May quotable 
around Sic. 

Barley again strong; on some days offer- 
ings were insufficient for the demand. 
Prices have moved up 1@2c, although the 
extreme quotations remain close to 50c p bu. 
Common to good malting grades are read- 
ily salable around 45@48c, choice a pre- 
mium. 

Grass seeds have been under some neglect 
and lacking in special] feature; prime timg- 
thy seed $2 20@2 25 p ctl, clover 7 25. 

At New York, the grain markets are 


relatively stronger than in the west, where 
bearish operations of speculators just now 
hold considerable sway. The prominent 
feature is continued excellence of the for- 
eign trade, with enormous clearances from 
Atlantic ports the past week. Wheat is 
quiet on home milling account, but trade Is 
liberal in the aggregate, No 2 red winter 
fis quotable at figures around T77c p bu in 
store; flour somewhat easy. Buckwheat 
relatively firm, offerings restricted, price 
57c p bu in car lots delivered and 53@54c to 
arrive. Corn salable on the basis of 394@ 
39%4c p bu for No 2 mixed in store, car lots 
on track usual premium. No 2 mixed oats 
82@32%c, choice white 33@34c, fancy up to 
87c. Rye offerings small, market quiet at 55 
@56e vp bu. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs | [Sheep 

1898) 1897 Bess Soca 397 1898] 1897 
Chicago, P 100 its - - | $5.75) $5.50) $3.45) $3.45) $4.40] $4.75 
New York. -| 5.60) 5.35) 3.80) 4.00) 4.50) 4.75 
PEND. co ngcccce c0se 5.60) 5.25) 3.45) 3.65) 4.65) 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 5.35} 5.00) 3.40) 3.35) 4.25) 4.40 
Pittsburg ..........--! 5.40] 4.90) 3.40) 3.60) 4.60) 4.65 








At Chicago, general health continues in 
the cattle trade, and the level of prices 
for the better grades of butcher steers is 
about as high as anything recently touched. 
One day last week a straight lot of a little 
more than 100 prime shorthorn steers, aver- 
age 1562 Ibs, sold at $5 75; this shows plain- 
ly what a good outlet there is for really 
good cattle. Current sales include large 
numbers of well-finished beeves at 4 8@ 
5 50, yet a great many arrive at the yards 
which possess real merit for butcher pur- 
poses, but lacking in some of the elements 
of finish, go over the scales at 4@4 50. A 
few so-called Christmas cattle have chang- 
ed hands at 5 80 and a little better, but such 
transactions form no criterion of the real 
market. The cheaper grades of cattle, in- 
cluding dry cows, bulls, butcher heifers, 
stockers and feeders, etc, have shown less 
activity with the market inclined to drag. 
Milch cows have gone off about 5 p head yet 
good ones readily command top quotations, 
Fey export steers. @5 60@5 75 Poor to fey bulls, a $> G4 
Geed to extra. 1150 to penpere, 00 


1450 lbs. 465@5 50 Feeder 4 
shag fair. 1150 to 1400 St om win 400 to 850 lbs, 32 


410@4 30 Calves, 300 lbs up, 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. re ang 30 
eifers. 4@4 65 Milch cows. each, Wa 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@8 8 


Almost uniform activity has prevailed in 
the hog market. Receipts very large, de- 
mand from local packers excellent and ship- 
pers taking a fair proportion of the’ laily 
supplies. Within the past week hogs sold 
off just enough to establish a low price for 
the year to date, enormous numbers going 
at $3 25@3 35. A slightly favorable reaction 
later carried the market to 3 40@3 50. 

For some time past offerings of sheep 
have been somewhat excessive, causing fre- 
quent weak periods. Yet at every substan- 
tial decline buyers have come forward with 
avidity. Large numbers of western heavy 
sheep, weighing 115@140 lbs, largely around 
120 Ibs, have sold at $3 90@4; good to choice, 
including wethers and yearlings, 4 25@4 75. 
Lambs have sold largely at 4 75@5 50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market opened slow 


Monday of this week, when 125 cars were 
received. Quotations are continued: 
Ess soso en es “RG: Fee fo fod fet ue #43 
Fair 400 to 1106 Ibs, 8 75@435 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibe, Bisas 0 
Common, ire 00 Be. 3 3. Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00 
Rough, nalf-fat, F'sh cows & springers, 18 50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 s0ges 8 Veal calves, a 5 00@7 25 
Hogs fairly active but market weaker. 
Receipts Monday were 80 double decks. 
Prime heavy $3 40, medium $3 35, pigs and 
light yorkers 3 30. Sheep steady, with ar- 
rivals Monday of this week 20 double decks. 
Prime heavy wethers 4 50@4 60, good 4 25 
@4 35, lambs 3 50@5 50. 


At Buffalo, cattle market steady with a 


fair demand the rule; receipts Monday of 
this week were 175 cars. Prime to fancy 
steers $5 45@5 60, good light to choice heavy 
4 60@5 35, stock cattle 3 25@3 80, butcher 
heifers 3 25@4 75, do cows 2 25@4, veal 
calves 5 50@8, common to choice milkers 
25@45 each, fancy heavy 55@67 50. Hogs in 
fair demand and steady. Receipts Monday 
were 150 doubledecks. Yorkers 3 30@3 35, 
mediums 3 35@3 40, heavy droves 3 40@3 40, 
pigs 3 35@3 40. Sheep trade somewhat slow. 
Monday’s supply 60 doubledecks. Mixed 
butcher weights 4 25@4 35, heavy wethers 
4 50@4 65. Yearlings 4 40@4 75, lambs 5@ 
5 50. 

At New York, cattle in good demand and 
firm when choice, with best lots quotable 
about 10c higher than early last week. 
Good to extra native steers $4 50@5 50.p 100 
Ibs, oxen 3 25@4 75, bulls 3 25@3 75, dry 
butcher cows and heifers 2 50@4 25. Veal 
calves about steady with poor to prime 
quotable at 5@8, according to attractive- 
ness. Hogs easier at 3 50@3 75. Sheep in 
ample supply and only steady, although lit- 
tle better tone noted in the most desirable 
grades. Medium to good sheep 3 50@4 25 


-mand very fair. 








wethers ana yearlings usual premium, gooa 
to choice lambs 5 256@5-°75. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, moderate activity prevails 
but the market is irregular with an indif- 


ferent demand for draft animals. Quota- 
tions are continued: 
Express and heav * $50@ 
1150 to 1400-lb chun 45.@100 
Carriage teams, 200.2, 650 
Drivers. 50.@300 
Saddle horses, - — 30@200 
General purpose, 20@ 65 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The apple market is quite satisfactory 
with prices unusually even at all the princi- 
pal distributing centers. The amount of 
fruit offered is not burdensome and holders 
are firm in their views. Considerable quan- 
tities of: apples are in cold storage, which 
fact keeps buyers from operating more ex- 
tensively than immediate wants demand. 
There is, however, no trouble in moving 
choice fruit at fairly satisfactory prices. 
Country stocks are by no means exhausted 
and farmers who have held are receiving 
extra margins. From Boston comes the re- 
port that apples are scarce if one is look- 
ing for them under $38 per bbl; New York 
market in relatively the same condition. 

At New York, arrivals light and prices 
steady. Northern Greenings extra fcy $4@ 
5 p bbl, Baldwins 4@4 50, common to good 
2 50@3 50, N Y King fcy 3@4, Greenings 3@ 
4, Spy 2 75@3 25, Baldwins 3@3 25, winter 
red varieties 2@2-50, Pacific coast boxes 
Spitz and Spy 2@2 50, Newtown Pippin 
1 75@2. 

At Boston, moderate supply and steady 
demand. Gravenstein $2 50@3 25 p_ bbl, 
Snow 2@3, King 2 50@3 50, Baldwins”2 25@ 
275, Greenings 2 50@3, Hubbardston 2 25 
@2 75, Talman Sweet 2@3, Pound Sweet 3 
@3 50. 





APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED NOV 26. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other To- 
puol don gow points tal 

New York, 1,196 2,921 — 6223 4,739 

Boston, 13,833 3.559 290 — 17,682 

Montreal, 10,485 2,850 6,643 16,563 36,541 

Portland, 9,432 — ~ — 9,432 

Ualifax. 4,215 _ — — 4,215 

Tota), 39.161 9,330 ,933 17,16 72,609 
Cor wk last yr, 26,308 7,169 3,588 9,572 46,637 
Tot this season 400,386 138, ‘596 153,937 73,466 766.385 

68,872 523,510 


Tot last season, 271, 347 78,335 104,956 
THE ONION [SIARKET, 


The general market remains about as 
previously reported, offerings ruling mod- 
erate and of fair quality. Demand, while 
not large, is sufficient to keep goods mov- 
ing well and give a feeling of confidence 
to the holders. 

At New York, the market has been lib- 
erally supplied. Ct white onions $2@4 50 p 
bbl, red 1 25@1 75, yellow 1 25@1 50, Orange 
Co white 1 50@2 p bag, red 75c@1 50, yellow 
75c@1 60, western N Y white 2@3 p bbl, red 
1 25@1 75, yellow 1@1 50. 

At Boston, a steady feeling prevails and 
prices are fairly sustained. Yellow onions 
45c p bu, native yellow $1 50@1 75 p bbl. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 
care 

There appears to be a moderately firm 
feeling in the potato market and prices are 
well sustained. At Chicago, receipts are not 
particularly burdensome and stock on hand 
is well protected from the weather and in 
fair condition to keep. On the New York 
market, while current receipts are not 
large, the demand is not particularly active 
and only a moderate business is reported. 
Prices are about steady for ordinary stock 
and firm for fancy varieties. Sweet pota- 
toes maintain a fairly even level, but at 
low prices. 

At New York, offerings liberal and de- 
Long Island $1 25@1 75 p 
bbl, Maine Hebron 1 50 p sack, N Y and 
western 1 12@1 50 p 180 lbs, Jerseys 1@1 37 p 
bbl. 

At Boston, market rules firm at range of 
prices quoted. Aroostook, Rose and Hebron 
extra 55c p bu, fair to good 53c, Aroostook 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 








Green Mts 58@60c, Dakota Red 48@50c, N Y 
Green Mts 45@48c, White Stars 42@45c, 
western Green Mts 42@48c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK-—At Albany, strictly fresh 
eggs 30c p dz, cold storage 18@20c, live 
chickens 9@10c p lb, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 
10@11%c, dressed chickens 10@1l1c, broilers 
10@lic, turkeys 12@14c, potatoes $1 50@1 75 
p bbl, onions 60@80c p bu, turnips 12@15c, 
beans 1 30@1 35, apples 2 50@4 p bbl, cran- 
berries 5 50@6, squash 75c@1, cabbages 2 p 
100, celery 80c p dz bchs, rye straw 5@7 p 
ton, oat 4@5, clover 4@5, timothy 6@7, loose 
6@8, middlings 15 @16 50, cottonseed meal 
22@23, bran 13, oats 32@34c, corn 40@42c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 45@55c p bu, onions 
50c, beans $1 10@1 15, apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, 
quinces 1 p bu, turnips 30c, carrots 30c, 
beets 30c, cauliflower 75c@1 p dz, celery 20@ 
30c p dz bchs, dressed chickens lic p Ib, live 
chickens 10c, corn 43c p bu, oats 28@32c, 
bran 15 p ton, cottonseed meal 23, middlings 
16, timothy hay 6@7, clover 5@6, oat straw 
6@7, rye 7@10, strictly fresh eggs 23@24c p 
dz, cold storage 19%@2Iic. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
winter bran $13 75@14 50 p ton, spring 13 50@ 
14, choice timothy hay 11@11 50 p ton, rye 
straw 7@8, wheat 6@6 50, corn 4ic p bu, 
oats 33c, Pa and nearby eggs 26c p dz, west- 
ern 25c, live fowls 8%@9c p lb, springs 8@ 
9c, dressed fowls 10c, chickens 11@11%%c, 
pea beans 1 30 p bu, ch apples 4@4 50 p bbl, 
good 3@4, cranberries 6@7 50, potatoes 40@ 
45c p bu, onions 1 10@1 35 p bbl, lettuce 2 50 
@3 50. 

OHIO—At Columbus, corn 28@30c p bu, 
oats 28@32c, bran $14 p ton, screenings 12, 
middlings 16, shorts 13, loose hay 7@7 50, 
timothy 6 50@7 50, clover 4 50@5, oat and 
wheat straw 3@3 50, rye 4@4 50, strictly 
fresh eggs 24c p dz, cold storage lic, live 
chickens 5@6c p lb, turkeys 7c, dressed 
chickens 7c, broilers 9c, turkeys 9c, potatoes 
37@38c p bu, onions 35@50c, turnips 25c, 
beans 1 05@1 10, cabbages 6@9 50 p ton, ap- 
ples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, cranberries 5 50@7. 

At Cincinnati, good to ch apples $2 50@ 
3 50 p’ bbl, pears 3@3 50, cranberries 5@7 50, 
grapes 12@lic p 9-lb bskt, corn 33@34c p bu, 
oats 26@27c, ch timothy hay 8 25@8 50 p ton, 
clover 5 50@6, oat straw 3 75@4, wheat 3 50 
@4, rye 5@5 50, potatoes 35@38c p bu, celery 
35@40c p dz bchs, cabbage 2@3 p 100, onions 
20@25¢ p bu, cauliflower 1@1 50 p dz, chick- 
ens 71%c p lb, hens 6%4c, roosters 3c, tur- 
keys 8c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The feeling of slight uncertainty that per- 
vaded the market a week ago has not en- 
tirely disappeared, and in fact it is more 
pronounced in some cases, especially along 
the seaboard. The total receipts have been 
somewhat larger and as the demand has 
remained about stationary some of the 
poorer grades had to be sold at reduced 
rates. The price on strictly fancy butter 
maintains a strong position as the pro- 
portion of such is not large enough to affect 
the market seriously. No particular falling 
off is noted in the make, as some cream- 
eries are increasing their output and thus 
balancing those which have been obliged to 
shut down. The arrivals of second class 
stock continue proportionately very large 
and in some of the receiving points there 
are almost no marks which can be called 
strictly choice and fresh. Dealers are giv- 
ing the export trade very little thought. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Good 
to ch cmy 23@24c p lb, prints 24@25c, dairy 
21@22c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 19 
@20c, prints 21@238c, dairy 18@19c. 

At New York, no particular activity is 
noted but prices are moderately steady. 
Cmy western extra 28c p Ib, firsts 20@22c, 
seconds 17@19c, .N Y cmy finest 22c, firsts 
20@21c, western cmy June extras 20@20%éc, 
firsts 18@19c, N Y dairy finest 19@20c, firsts 
17@18c, western imit ecmy finest 17@17%c, 
firsts 14%@15l4c, western factory June ex- 
tras 14@14%c, roll butter fcy 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm. Fcy 
emy 23%c, June cmy~-20c, imit cmy 16c, 
prints extra 24c, fair to good 19@20c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
emy 25¢ p Ib, prints 24c, dairy 12@13c.—At 
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Cincinnati, fcy Elgin cmy 24c, Ohio cmy 15 
@18c, dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, the condition of the market 
shows only slight changes. Vt and N H 
cmy extra 21%c p lb, northern N Y 20%@ 
214%c, western 20%@2ic, northern firsts 18@ 
19c, eastern 18@19c, western firsts 17@18c,sec- 
onds 15@16c, western June extra 191%4@20c, 
firsts 18@18%c, Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y and 
Vt firsts 15@1lic, western dairy 13@14c, west- 
ern imit cmy 15@16c, western ladle extra 14 
@l5c, extra northern cmy in boxes 22c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Receipts of full cream cheese have con- 
tinued fair, and with the fact of compara- 
tively moderate stocks, not only in the pri- 
mary sections but in distributing centers as 
well, the market has shown some firmness 
and the outlook may be considered encour- 
aging. It is reported that the fall make is 
very fine in quality, and as the demand is 
active the best grades bring the top of the 
market without trouble. A few exporters 
have been in the eastern markets, but this 
factor has been of comparatively little im- 
portance. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 9@10c p Ib, flats 9@914¢, 
Swiss 15c.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
dars 8@10c. 


At New York, the feeling is quite firm 
and prices are steady. N Y large colored 
fey 9%@10c p lb, large white fcy 9%@10c, 
good to prime 9@9%4c, small colored fcy 
10@10%4c, small white fcy 10@10%c, good to 
ch 9144@9%c, common to fair 7@8%4c, skims 
5@7c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y full 
cream fcy 1044@10%c p lb, fair to good 9% 
@10%c, Swiss 8@11%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. Full cream 
cheddars 104%@lic p lb. Ohio flats 10%4c, 
limburger 11%c, Swiss 144%4c.—At Cincinnati, 
good to prime Ohio flat 9@9%c, eh family 
favorite 9c, twins 10@10%%c, full cream Y A 
11@114%4c, N Y cheddar 10@10%c. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and 
market has a firm tone. N Y small extra 
10@10%e p lb, large extra 9%@10c, firsts 8% 
@9c, seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 10c, large 
extra 9%c, firsts 844@9c, seconds 6@7c, west- 
ern twins extra 9%@10c, fair to good 8@8c, 
Ohio flat extra 9c, fair to good 7@8c, sage 
cheese extra Ilc. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, a steady feeling prevails 
and the market is firm. Marrow beans ch 
$1 50@1 55 p bu, mediums ch 1 35, pea ch 
1 27@1 30, red kidneys ch 1 70@1 75, fair to 
good 1 40@1 65, white kidney 1 60@1 65, 
yellow eye ch 1 50@1 55, Cal limas 1 30@1 35, 
green peas 87@90c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a firmer feeling is noted 
though prices are unchanged. Evaporated 
apples fcy 9144@10c p lb, ch 9@9%4c, prime 
8144@$%c, common to good 6@8ec, sliced sun 
dried 5@7c, quarters 5@7c, chops 2%@3\c, 
cores and skins 2@2%c, evaporated raspber- 
ries 10@10%c, huckleberries 11@12c, black- 
berries 444@5c, cherries 9@10c. ‘ 

At Chicago, a firm feeling prevails and 
prices are steady. Evaporated apples in 
boxes ch 84@8%c p lb, good 74%4@8c, com- 
mon to fair 6%@7c, chopped apples com- 
mon to good 2%@2%c, cores and skins 14%@ 
2%c, evaporated raspberries 10%c, dried 
green peas 77@80c p bu. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the market is firm. Dressed 
light country hogs 5%@6c p Ib, medium 
4% @5%4c, roasting pigs 6@9c, country 
dressed calves prime 9@914c, fair to good 
8@8t4e. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the general features of 
the market are about das last reported. N 
Y and Pa average best 26@27c p dz, western 
fresh 26c, fair to good 23@25c, Ky fresh 24 
@25c, Tenn fresh 23@24c, cold ‘storage fcy 
20@21c, fair to good 16@19c, limed ch 16ce. 

At Boston, receipts light and full prices 
are obtained. Nearby and Cape fcy 32@ 
35¢c p dz, eastern ch fresh 25@28c, fair to 
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good 18@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 25@28c, 

Mich fresh 25@26c, Ohio, Ind and IIl fresh 

24@25c, far western 21@23c, fair to good 18 

@20c, cold storage 16@18c, limed 15144@16c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, arrivals generally moder- 
ate and demand fair. Seckel pears $2@3 50 
p bbl, Kieffer 2 50@3, Vicar 1 50@2, western 
N Y grapes 1 75@2 p case, Cape Cod ch 
cranberries 7 50@8 50 p bbl, usual sorts 7@ 
7 50, Early Black fcy 7 25@7 50, Jerseys 5 50 
@6 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, the market is fairly active 
and prices well sustained. Coarse corn 
meal 75@76c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 95c, chops 75c, winter bran $15@16 p 
ton, spring 13 50@14, middlings 17, sharps 
19, linseed meal 25 50@26, rye feed 14 50@15, 
cottonseed meal 20 60. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the market rules quiet but 
steady. Prime hay 65c p 100 lbs, No 1 57%@ 
62%c, No 2 47@52c, No 3 37@42c, mixed 
clover 45@50c, clover 37@42c, gradeless 30@ 
35c, rye straw 42@45c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts continue fairly lib- 
eral with qual:ty only tairily good. Dressed 
turkeys ch to fcy 11@12c, western 9@10c, 
Phila chickens 13@14c, Jerseys 11@12c, N Y 
and Pa 8@9%e, western 8@9c, Jersey fowls 
9@9%4c, N Y and Pa 9c, western 8@9c, 
squabs ch $2 p dz, small 1 25@1 50, iced tur- 
keys 9@9'%c, chickens 7@8%c, fowls 8c, live 
fowls 94%@10c, chickens 8@8%c, roosters 6c, 
turkeys 8@9c. 

At Boston, substantially steady as quot- 


ed. Fresh killed northern and eastern tur- - 


keys ch young 13@15c p lb, common to 
good 10@1lic, chickens ch large 13@l15c, 
common to good 9@1l1c, fowls extra ch 12@ 
13c, good 8@9c, western dry packed turkeys 
ch 11@12c, good 9@1lc, chickens ch 11@12c, 
fowls 9@10c, live poultry, fowls 9@10c, 
roosters 5c, spring chickens 9@10c. 
? Vegetables. 

At New York, no change of importance 
to note. Brussels sprouts 6@10c p qt, cu- 
cumbers 50c@$2 p cra, celery 30@50c p dz 
behs, cauliflowers 1@3 50 p bbl, cab- 
bages 150@3 p 100, lettuce. 1 50 
@2 50 p % bbl, squash 50@75c p bbl, spinach 
75c p bbl, string beans 50c@1 50 p bu, tur- 
nips 50@80c, tomatoes 1@3 p carrier. 

Wool. 

No change. Ohio, Pa, W Va XX and 
above are selling at seaboard points 
at 29@30c p lb; X 26@27c; Mich, Wis and N 
Y X and above 23@24c, O and Pa fine de- 
laine 30@31c, Mich and Wis fine de- 
laine 28@29c, unwashed light fine 18@19c, 
Idaho fine 11@12c, Dakota fine 11@12c. 


BEST COLOR FOR EXPORT BUTTER. 


Wells, Richardson & Co,’s Endorsed by High- 
est Authorities. 

In making butter for export it is neces- 
sary to use an absolutely pure color that 
will not fade, and on this account Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved butter color is 
used in nearly all of the export butter. The 
largest exporters in the country insist upon 
the use of this color only, for it is a fa- 
vorite in England and Ireland, and its in- 
gredients are in accordance with the Ger- 
man food laws. Then, too, the fact that this 
color will not fade insures a uniform, even 
and lasting color that is very desirable. 

Of course all these reasons for using the 
color in export butter are just as pertinent 
for using in butter sold in this country, 
and no one can be surprised to learn that 
fully 90 per cent of all the butter made here 
is coloréd with this standard color. The 
prize winning buttermakers at the fairs 
and dairy conventions always use it, and it 
is endorsed by the best authorities on dairy 
matters. Its superior strength makes it 
the most economical color, for one bottle 
of this brand will color nearly as much as 
two bottles of the ordinary colors. 

If you are not using it send six cents in 
stamps to Wells, Richardson & Co, Burl- 
ington, Vt, to pay postage on a free sample, 
which will be sent you to prove by actual 
test the reliability of this color. 


CONNOLLY McAFEE CO., 


Solicit consignments Apples, Potatoes, Cab- 
bage and Produce. of reference. 


PITTSBURG, Pa. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Aguinaldo Must Release Prisoners—The 
war department last week directed Maj- 
Gen Otis, in command at Manila, to demand 
of Aguinaldo the reiease of all Spanish pris- 
oners held by the insurgents. An arrange- 
ment is being perfected by the joint peace 
commission at Paris by which all Spanish 
prisoners in the custody of the United 
States and insurgent forces in the Philip- 
pines shall be released in exchange for the 
liberation of all political prisoners arrested 
for complicity in the Cuban and Philippine 
insurrections. The one drawback to this 
scheme is the stand that Aguinaldo may 
take, for should he refuse to stand by the 
compact it might require some force to 
compel him to comply. 


Last Week's Terrible Storm strewed the 
New England coast with wrecks from 
Maine to Connecticut. Cape Cod, known as 
the graveyard of the coast, was literally 
piled with wreckage. The greatest ocean 
catastrophe that ever happened off the 
coast occurred in the wrecking of 
the steamer Portland, Boston to Portland, 
Me, off the Cape. Everyone aboard 
was lost. No record of the passen- 
gers was kept ashore, and the exact number 
who perished cannot be known. At first it 
was placed at 100, but now 25) is thought 
to be the number. 


Over a Million Goes Up In Smoke—A 
fre started Sunday night in one of New 
‘YYork’s Broadway skyscrapers and rapidly 
spread to two others, despite the efforts of 
the firemen. The Rogers, Peet & Co build- 
ing was entirely destroyed, six or eight of 
the upper stories of a 16 story building ad- 
joining and three upper story floors of a 
14 story ouilding were burned out. The loss 
will be over a million dollars. No lives 
were lost, 





Friction Between Austria and Prussia— 
For some time there has been irritation in 
Austria over the numerous expulsions by 
the Prussian government of Austrian Slavs 
who emigrated from the frontier districts of 
Silesia. The matter has suddenly and unex- 
pectedly flamed into prominence and now 
constitutes a situation which, in the opinion 
of many, threatens international relations, 
and not improbably involves Austria’s with- 
drawal from the Triple Alliance. Count 
Thurn-Hohenstein, the Austrian prime min- 
ister, in a speech in the Reichsrath, stated 
that the Austrian government would not 
hesitate to defend the rights of its citizens, 
and eventually, if necessary, to adopt re- 
prisals. The speech has fallen like a thun- 
derbolt. 





Peace in Sight—Last week the Spanish 
peace commission delivered to the Amer- 
ican commissioners the acceptance by 
Spain of the terms of the United States. 
This acceptance was accompanied by a 
memorandum setting forth that Spain 
yielded only to superior force. The work of 
drafting the treaty was begun at once. 
The first articles included the restitution 
of the archives of the surrendered territo- 
ries, the liberation of prisoners, the mutual 
surrender of all claims arising prior to 
and after the signing of the protocol, in- 
cluding the American claim for the loss of 
the Maine, and the evacuation of the Phil- 
ippines by the Spanish troops. The U S 
will make an offer for one of the Caroline 
islands. Spain views with alarm the activ- 
ity of the Carlists at home and is watch- 
ing them closely. 


New Tariff for Cuba—The rates of the 
new Cuban tariff, which will go into effect 
some time this month, are greatly below the 
minimum Spanish tariff now in force at 
Santiago and other ports in possession of 
the United States military authorities, the 
reductions in some instances reaching 60 
percent. On alimentary substances the flat 
rate of 25 per cent has been fixed, while on 
luxuries the reduction has been very slight. 
The tobacco schedule, on the other hand, 
has been revised in the other direction, the 
rates being advanced approximately to 
those of the Dingley tariff, in accordance 
with the petition presented some time ago 
by the entire tobacco trade of the island. 
The tariff has been framed with the idea of 
producing an annual revenue of $15.000.000. 
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which, it is estimated, will equal the ex- 
penses of running the government to be 
maintained by the authorities. 





The President’s Message to Congress— 
Congress convened this week, but at this 
writing the president’s message has not 
been sent. A general summary of it has 
been made public, however. It states 
that the president urges the recommenda- 
tions for increasing the standing army of 
the United States to 100,000 suggested by 
Sec Alger, Maj-Gen Miles and Adj-Gen 
Corbin in their annual reports; he cordially 
recommends liberal appropriations for in- 
creasing the navy; gives a careful history 
of the war, including a statement of ex- 
penditures; refers the matter of a perma- 
nent government for Porto Rico and the 
Philippines to congress, recommending that 
the whole question be carefully and deliber- 
ately considered before committing the peo- 
ple of the United States to a new and un- 
tried colonial policy, and recommends that 
the war tax be retained for some time yet. 





Talked of Abroad—Gen  Kitchener’s 
scheme of establishing a Gordon memorial in 
the form of a college at Khartoum has been 
approved by the queen.——It is believed that 
preparations cre making for a British in- 
vasion of Thibet, with a view to carrying 
the northeast Indian frontier up to the 
western frontier of China proper.——News 
from Bombay states that the Mad Mullah’s 
forces have defeated the Khan of Dir, and 
threaten grave trouble to the British in 
India.—~—Bubonic plague has broken out in 
Madagascar.——A treaty of trade between 
Austria and Japan has been made.——The 
Italian coast was swept by a terrific storm 
last week, with great loss of life and prop- 
erty.——Frank Knaak, an American, is un- 
der arrest in Germany on a charge of lese 
majeste. He is said to have called the 
kaiser a calf’s head. If proved he will get a 
year’s imprisonment.——The English gov- 
ernment is to make a grant of £40,000 for 
the benefit of the British West Indies.—It 
is reported that President Gutierrez of 
Salvador has been deposed and the revolu- 
tionary leader, Gen Tomas Regalado, has 
proclaimed himselfchief executive. This may 
defeat the project of the formation of the 
Greater Republic of Central America to in- 
clude Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua. 

Cape Colony has voted an annual contri- 
bution of £30,000 to the imperial navy.— 
The 50th anniversary of the accession of 
Emperor Francis Joseph to the throne of 
Austria was celebrated Dec 2. The decora- 
tions in Vienna were very elaborate.—— 
Great loss of life and great damage is re- 
ported from the French coast as a result 
of recent storms.——It is said that Crown 
Prince William of Germany is shortly to 
visit the U SS, traveling incognito.—The 
Wilson liner Londonian has been found 
abandoned at sea. It is feared that her 
crew of 70 are lost. 


General Mention—The race 


South Carolina have resulted in indict- 
ments against prominent citizens for 
conspiracy against James Talbot, colored, 
whose wife is postmistress at McCormick 
and who was employed by her. This 
brings the matter into the federal courts. 
——Members of the Tist N Y volunteers 
openly charge their colonel, lieut-colonel 
and one major with cowardice under fire. 
— Gov Jones of Arkansas protested 
against the sending of colored troops to 
garrison Fort Logan H. Root in Little 
Rock. White troops have been sent in- 
stead.—An explosion of powder in Ha- 
vana last week cost 12 lives, all Cubans. 
Six regiments of regulars have been 
ordered to the Philippines. Whether this 
will relieve the volunteers now there is not 
known. As few volunteers as possible are 
to be sent to Cuba in the future.——Gen 
Blanco has left Cuba for Spain.—As soon 
as peace is declared more volunteers will 
be mustered out. The government will also 
begin to save $450,000 to 500,000 a month on 
wages paid to enlisted men, the difference 
between war and peace wages.——The Cu- 
ban commission appointed by the Cuban 
assembly to visit the U S are now in Wash- 
ington. Generals Gomez, Garcia and San- 
guily. are among the members.——A suc- 
cessful conversation over telephone wires 
has been held between Little Rock, Ark, 
and Boston, a circuit of some 1900 miles. 
This surpasses the recent achievement of 
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The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


JAMERICAN 


_AAGRICULTURIST 
: 








Middle Edition, for the month of Novem- 
ber was as follows: 


Nov. 5, 
“« 12, 
“« 19, 


“ 26, 


72,050 copies 
72.150 «6 
73.200 bad 
72,000 bed 





Total, 289,400 « 
Average for 


' 

the month, 74,850 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tra.ts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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telephonic connections between Kansas 
City and Boston. 

A streetcar strike in Dallas, Texas, 
has resulted in the blowing up of 
several cars presumably by the strik- 


ers.—The torpedo boat Farragut, built on 
the Pacific coast, has developed a speed of 
32 knots, making her the fastest boat in 
the navy.—The Merritt-Chapman wreck- 
ing company is to raise the Spanish cruiser 
Reina Mercedes and tow her to Norfolk.—— 
The Colombian house of representatives has 
refused to give the Panama canal company 
an extension of time. This leaves but six 
years in which to complete the great work. 








About half the lamp chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s, 

All the trouble comes of the 
other half. 

But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Our Story--IV. 


a photograph of a beautiful girlk He had 
hardly given a glance at the baby face 
before a2 woman rushed up behind him 
and snatched the basket away exclaiming, 
“And where did the crazy thing go? To 
think of her packing up my baby and 
dumping her on you like this.’’ Before 
Morgan could reply she had hurried away 
with the child, but leaving on the street 
the pictured face of the lovely girl. He 
picked it up and put it carefully in his 
pocket. The man in the rusty coat, thanks 
to the blundering policeman, escaped in 
time to board the express to Boston. As 
seme hours afterward he passed through 
New Haven he saw in the depot a party 
of college men. When he saw the face of 
one he uttered a groan and muttered: 
‘‘Wouldn’t he be proud of his father!” As 
be entered Boston he said: “Saturday night, 
Nov 26, 1898. It was ten years ago it hap- 
pened!” 

He rushed from the train to the wharf 
and hurried toward where the steamer 
Portland was starting out to face the ter- 
rific gale. By great exertion he reached 
the deck in time and sank down nearly 
overcome by emotion, unknown, unregis- 
tered. 

The same day in a rude hut in Dawson 
City, a girl was begging for a moment to 
write a letter. Before her sat a man 
whose eyes showed the awful glow of in- 
sanity. She wrote on wrapping paper to Mr 
Harry Morgan, Springfield, Mass: 

“Dear Harry: We were to start home 
to-day. I was captured by one insane 
from vain speculation. My fate I do not 
know, I dare not question. I hope I may 
yet write an explanation. I can only pray 
it will reach you. Forgive all, if you ever 
loved me. Devotedly, Margaret.” 

Suddenly— 

tr This is the fourth installment of a 
10-part story written by 10 Tablers, the 
readers to guess at the close of the series 
:which Tabler wrote each part. The 10 
story writers are Aleck Beresford, Jennie 
Jameson, Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl of 
the Period, Evangeline, Susan Nipper, Yen- 
sie Carlton, Juanita, H. Annette Poole, Ma- 
rie Theresa. Part III appeared in the issue 
of Dec 3. 2 


“Captain Jack.” 


The long-promised detective story by 
Will Templer, entitled Captain Jack, will 
open in the issue of Dec 31 and continue 
several weeks. It deals with a farm com- 
munity and is exciting. 








The Hum of Conversation. 


Personality—It is not so much the weari- 


ness of labor that exhausts us as the rest- 
less anxiety to get above the necessity for 
it. It is not manual labor that degrades 
us, but the non-realization of the dignity 
of it. I’ve always felt the deepest com- 
miseration for the children of doting pa- 
rents of whom great things are expected, 
who have been taught to look down from 
false positions upon the crafts of their 
forefathers. It is such teachings that en- 
gender animosity between classes, that 
bring an illiterate foreign element here to 
build our railroads and canals and till our 
farms, work which we will not do, from 
which our sons and daughters turn to less 
manly and womanly occupations. This is 
responsible for the degradation which Ham- 
lin Garland deplored in those farming peo- 
ple. It is all right to incite the boy’s am- 
hition with the hope that he may be pres- 
ident of our republic; it is all wrong to 
give him the impression that he cannot 
be just as great and useful in some humble 
sphere. It is the personality, the “‘insight,”’ 
to which Susan Nipper alludes, that we 
recognize and do homage to in the black- 
smith’s son, which poverty could not de- 
base nor manual labor degrade.—[Evange- 
line. 


Surprisingly New—Fred, don’t you think 


the Bachelor of Cordaville has won the 
cooky? Don’t you think when a bachelor 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


begins to talk about bottle-fed and non-bot- 
tle-fed babies, he is talking about a sub- 
ject that must be surprisingly new to him? 
O, Bachelor, how you must feel when the 
poor mothers begin to try to explain 
why they have bottle-fed babies. Now, 
Susan Nipper, do you really think the B of 
C has us in a corner? Not much. It will 
take more than one bachelor to corner me 
on feeding babies.—[I. Cycle. 

Rest Before Knowledge—I can’t quite 
agree with Susan Nipper regarding Hamlin 
Garland's statement. In my opinion, hard 
manual labor, if continued for an indefinite 
time, must inevitably dull the intellect and 
degrade the feelings,—no matter how keen 
the desire for knowledge may be. The hard- 
working farmers may truly wish for such 
information, but when their day’s work is 
done, the desire for rest overcomes the de- 
sire for knowledge. So there, does not 
“hard manual labor” degrade, by inducing 
ignorance?—[Rustic Philosopher. 





Mr Sport’s Report—I have, since making 
my address known after making my offer 
to the Table ladies last summer, re- 
ceived numerous applications west and 
south of New England, including several 
from New York and one as far west as 
Illinois. After waiting a long time and 
hearing none from New England, I con- 
cluded to accept the nearest one, which 
was on Long Island (though since I re- 
ceived one from western Connecticut). Af- 
ter making arrangements with the lady of 
Long Island it was decided we would take 
our first ride there, she agreeing to fur- 
nish horses at her home. Accordingly I 
visited her a few days ago and enjoyed a 
ten-mile ride over a good country road, 
postponing our intended fox hunt for the 
present, owing to the ground being too 
soft after the excessive rains. This lady 
has been a teacher of riding and has a 
record for jumping fences over five feet in 
hight. I found her to be all she claimed, 
an expert horsewoman. From my own 
state of Massachusetts and also from 
Rhode Island I never received a personal 
application. But this did not surprise me 
any. I guess the saying is true the Bay 
state girls can’t ride horseback. I would 
advise the young men who are looking for 
a riding companion to go down to old Ken- 
tucky where there are plenty of good ones. 
{Farmer Sport. 





Its Success—After reading Susan Nip- 
per’s article on Ignorance Not Work 
says I, it is not ignorance nor is it all work 
that causes such a state of affairs, it is suc- 
cess. Let a man work on day after day 
and from some cause or another he never 
gets ahead, gradually he gets into that 
state that Garland called degraded, while 
on the other hand the man that thinks, 
plans and carries his plans out, becomes in 
time, nine cases out of ten, what is known 
as a well-to-do farmer, and a happy man 
he is, too.—[{Silas Q. Croker. 





Plenty of Sweet—Caro, I agree with you 
theoretically about that nice little home 
being preferable to barely earning your 
living in an office or store. But if one can’t 
be ideally happy in the latter, she can’t 
be in the former condition. She is happiest 
who has learned to absorb from her cir- 
cumstances (even in the poor house) what 
she needs of inspiration and help, ignoring 
all else, and who won’t weaken herself 
spiritually by wishing for something she 
hasn’t got, or thinking it better. Other 
conditions have also the bitter with the 
sweet, and there’s plenty of the sweet ev- 
erywhere, if one is only bound to have it. 
{Another Working Girl. 





‘“‘Made”’ Markets—I was at a little gath- 
ering one time—there was only one mar- 
ried couple there—and the boys all went 
to get some apples after dinner. While 
they were gone the girls all eombed their 
hair and pinned their partner’s favorite 
flowers in their hair and on their waist, 
except the married lady. That amused me. 
When the boys came back they were all 
pleased and made some nice little re- 
marks to the girls, and I never will for- 
get the look that passed over the married 
man’s face. I honestly felt sorry for him. 
It would only have taken a few seconds to 
have made his wife look as nice as the oth- 
er girls and consequently save that sad look 
that crossed his face. But no, her ‘market 
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was made,” she didn’t care. Girls, never 
make that remark; those words grate on 
my very soul.—[Chatterbox of Chautauqua. 


A Manly Letter—I have long wanted to 
write and tell Evangeline how much I en- 
joy her letters. I think some of you are 
too hard on English Girl, of the Y F Ta- 
ble, who in her last letter has proven her- 
self a lady. The letter from Loran Ludlow 
is a manly one and makes me wish there 
were more like him.—[{The Duchess. 

Uncle Abe’s Plan—This plan of forming 
a letter circle is formulated after thinking 
the matter over a good deal, keeping in 
view the object, not only of mutual pleas- 
ure to be derived from the exchanges of 
thought, but the resultant discipline and 
perfection to be attained in the art of ex- 

{To Page 615.] 
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Easy? 


Are you frequently hoarse? 
Do you have that annoying 
tickling in your throat? Would 
you feel relieved if you could 
raise something? Does your 
cough annoy you at night, and 
do you raise more mucus in 
the morning P 

Then you should always keep 
on hand a bottle of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry 
Pectoral 


If you have a weak 
throat you cannot be too 
careful. You cannot begin 
treatment too early. Each 
cold makes you more liable 
to another, and the last 
one is always harder to 
cure than the one before it. 


Dr. Ager’s Cherrg Pectoral Plaster 
protects the lungs from ceilés. 


Help at Hand. 


If you have any complaint 
whatever and desire the best 
medical advice you can pos 
sibly obtain, write the doctor 
freely. You will receive @ 
prompt reply. 

Add DR. J. C. AYER, 
ress, J 2 
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{Concluded from Last Week.] 
NEW METHODS iN EDUCATION. 


Training Hands, Eye, 
Judgment 


As Well as Mind--Uniting the Artistic and 
the Practical Through Elementary Art, 
Real Manual Training and Nature Study. 

IN TWO ARTICLES—Il. 


Will, Energy, 





By Herbert Myrick. 

A RADICAL FEATURE 
of these new methods, fully described in our 
last issue, apart from ambidexterity and 
memory work, is the rotation of all four 
branches. 

The pupils do not take a course of draw- 
ing atone, and of modeling alone, to be fol- 
lowed with another course for a certain per- 
iod, but in every grade from the lowest the 
children are required to rotate their work 
in the four departments of drawing, design- 
ing, clay modeling and wood carving. By 
drawing all forms first on paper, then in 
soft clay and then in tough wood, all the 
possible physical co-ordinations are acquir- 
ed in the different materials. The work of 
making form in clay reinforces the draw- 
ing; carving in wood, as well as drawing on 
paper, compels originality and invention, or 
the exercise of the creative capacity at 
every step of the work. 

The method or system of rotation varies 
with the different schools. In some the 
pupils change from one branch to the other 
at each lesson; in others, at every fourth 
lesson; in others again, a piece of work in 
each branch is finished before the change 
is made. This method is very stimulating to 
the pupils and especially shows for what 
they are vest suited. The exercise of the 
opposite capacities gives them a chance to 
do work in the branches in which they show 
most deficiency. 

WORKING FROM MEMORY 

When some degree of manual dexterity 
and perception have been thus obtained, the 
children are required to work from natural 
objects. Their drawings should be true to 
life, their paintings true to the colors which 
nature has lavished upon the object. The 
model in clay must be of natural propor- 
tions and positions. Abstract geometric 
forms, cubes, prisms, etc, are likewise 
drawn and modeled, but not to excess. 

After working from objects such as birds, 
leaves, fish, shells, etc, until their essential 
characteristics have been observed, the 
children draw, paint or model them from 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN MECHANICAL WORK--MAKINGJOINTS 


A rough freehand drawing of the joint under discussion is shown on the blackboard, 


drawn by the pupil. 


The teacher is testing the fitness of the pupil’s work. A great vari- 


ety of geometric forms and mechanical constructions are made, all from the rough lum- 
ber. This is hand work, no machinery being used, but only hand tools are employed. This, 
along with the other training described, makes the hand so cunning that the boy or girl 
is able to do any kind of work quickly, well and artistically, instead of making a botch of 


it and being awkward in whatever they do. 


A bench in the shed and a few tools would 


enable the poorest district school to adopt constructive work as well as elementary man- 


ual training. 


memory. They quickly learn to observe 
closely, to perceive the main features, to 
grasp the essential ideas of all objects 
about them. This cultivates perception, 
conception, judgment. 

The children recognize the beauty in 
nature and the perfection of nature’s handi.~ 
work, They strive to imitate it, This ex- 


PARTIAL VIEW OF WOOD CARVING CLASS 


GRAMMAR GRADE CHILDREN 


The pupils, whether of the grammar grades or teachers’ classes, rotate into thh 
room from their work in drawing, designing and modeling. The children spend twe 
hours a week in receiving real manual training. They draw on paper and blackboard 
many forms, then model them in clay, then carve them in tough oak. Thus they ac- 
quire a remarkable dexterity in drawing form, not with one hand only, but with both 
hands, and the ability to use either or both hands with facility for any kind of work 
or play. Even delicate children do this work. All are fascinated with it, irrespective 


of age or sex. Nearly all the pcssible muscular 


cn-ordinations can be made this 


way without requiring any expensive piant. The children develop their own capacities 


instead of learning the mechanism of some machine, 


A rough bench in the ante room 


of a district schoolhouse, and a $5 set of carving tools, will enable the smallest and 
poorest rural school to introduce wood carving, while the drawing and modeling are 


done at the ordinary desk and blackboard. 


truth of the statement. 


pands the mind and has a beneficial moral 
effect. The pupils are not expected to do all 
this work with perfect accuracy in the be- 
ginning. Facility first, then accuracy, repe- 
tition forming automatism. 

NATURE INSTEAD OF ARTIFICE. 

The &tificial aids to drawing and manual 
training are done away with. Construction 
lines, stencils, etc, are abolished, along with 
rules and calipers. ‘‘We should carry our 
instruments of precision in the eye, not in 
the hand,” because in actual life we have 
to use the eye rather than instruments, 
Every farmer does this and realizes th’ 
Likewise the arti- 
ficially graded system: of copy books is 
done away with. Each child works accord- 
ing to its capacity, not according to some 
rigid ‘“‘system.”’ 

Drawing and modeling become modes of 
thought expression, and are used with as 
much facility as speech or writing. In bot- 
any, for instance, the children dissect the 
plant, draw pictures of its parts, and 
against each part write its technical name. 
This locks the facts into the mind so thor- 
oughly that they are not forgotten, but can 
be recalled at will. At the same time, the 
child learns to spell the term properly, and 
to comprehend its meaning—a fine object 
lesson in language study. 

This same idea may be applied in nearly 
all the elementary. studies. In the higher 
branches of learning this training is also in- 
dispensable, because of theincreased “‘learn- 
ing power’’ it gives. Indeed the correlation 
of art methods and real manual training 
with all studies from the kindergarten to 
and through the university, is one of the 
most hopeful features of the new ed- 
ucation, 

WORK WITH TOOLS. 

To make the hand, itself, skillful is neces- 
sary before it can do its best with tools. 
This is done by means of the fundamental 
training but briefly touched upon above, 
whereby also the hand becomes familiar 
with form in the different mediums. 

Then the youth takes up mechanical 
drawing in all its forms, and the designing 
of joints, constructions, gears, cams, barns, 
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BOTANICAL DRAWING 


Six stages of the dandelion have been illustrated, with various leaf forms. These dia- 
grams are drawn from memory. Accurate drawings have previously been made with pencil, 
when the child dissected the plant. Each line is freely but positively drawn, as the child’s 
experience in manual-training drawing, clay modeling and wood carving makes the hand 
obedient to will, eye and mind. No amount of study by pupil, or talksS by. the teacher, will 
fix facts in the mind as is thus done by making accurate pictures from the real things. It 


combines object teaching and doing. 


houses, etc, to be subsequently made in 
wood. These working. drawings. and con- 
structions at first are to demonstrate the 
underlying principles, then original designs 
are attempted. 

All this constructive wood work is done 
with hand tools, without machines, thus 
further training the hand to work in har- 
mony with eye and mind. The educational 
value of such work is vastly greater than 
the simple operations on turning lathes and 
other machines that are so prominent in 
some manual training schools which fail to 
impart even hand dexterity. 

DISCOVERS THE CHILD’S BENT. 

By this time, any bright teacher will have 
discovered the special bent or capacity of 
the pupil, and he or she may proceed to 
cultivate it. This ability to find out the 
special capacity or natural bent of the pupil 
is one of the best results of Tadd’s methods 
because it is of such vital importance to the 
individual. 

How serious a matter this is, is best ap- 
preciated by thousands who after years of 
partial success or failure have learned, too 
late to change, that they were better adapt- 
ed to some other vocation. How sad tospend 
years on art, when this elementary training 
would have early shown that you could 
never be an artist. What folly to enter 
some one of the over-crowded occupations 
for which you are not fitted, when rational 
methods in school might have revealed a 
special capacity in some other direction 
that would have offered far greater oppor- 
tunity. Whatever you are to be, you will 
be helped by this training, which unites so 
beautifully and usefully the practical and 
the esthetic. 

THE RESULTS OF THESE METHODS 

Educational methods must be judged pri- 
marily by their results. If the product is 
satisfactory, the cost is not so important. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Judged by this standard, the Tadd methods 
have won the highest encomiums of educa- 
tional experts on two continents. When 
such results are obtained by striking econ- 
omy of money, teachers, time and strength, 
the growing demand for their universal 
adoption may be easily understood. 

Compared .with the enormous outlay here- 
tofore invested on manual training schools, 
the cost of plant: for Tadd’s methods is 
infinitesimal. -The manual-training: draw- 
ing requires nothing but paper, pencils, 
brushes or chalk. Only a few simple. wooden 
tools are needed for modeling: In wood 
carving 2.$5 set’ of' chisels will suffice for 
numerous pupils. A few outfits.of this kind; 
used in rotation, will enable hundreds of 
It can be applied to all in the grammar 





grades-instead of being taken by only a fa- 
vored few. It requires no special . costly 
buildings, but can be used in any school 
room. Even the outfit required for cen- 
struction and mechanical drawing is very 
cheap, because of the absence of machin- 
ery. 

The economy of time is equally impor- 
tent. In the Philadelphia schools, 
pupils get only about two hours a week 
for epecial work in manual-training draw- 
ing, designing, modeling and carving, but 
of course are able to _ practice these 
somewhat in correlation with their other 
studies. The time now employed for teach- 
ing drawing in the ordinary way would suf- 
fice for a comprehensive experience in art, 
real manual training and nature study, 
along with other school. work. 

The economy of strength on the part of 
bcth teachers and pupils is not the least 
important. Instead of being physically, 
mentally and nervously exhausted by the 
ceaseless grind of the school room, its 
work becomes a _ source of inspiration, 
strength and health, when these natural 
methods are properly followed. 

THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATIONS, 
for which we are indebted to Mr Tadd’s 
great book, will give the reader a better 
insight than words into some phases at 


least of these rational methods: Like oth- ; 


e- great improvements, their essential 
characteristics are: simplicity, reasonable- 
ness and their scientific and sensible ba- 
sis. Teachers can readily acquire the nec- 
essary training to impart this instruction. 
It is adapted to schools of all classes 
in city or country, or for night schools, 
guilds, Y M C A or Y W C A work, etc. 
It is also readily used at home, as parents 
can give it. It benefits backward children 
as well as those of normal inteHect, and 
is just the thing for truant schools and re- 
fo:matory institutions. It affords a ra- 
tic¢nal method for applying art, real manual 
training and nature study in both elemen- 
tary and higher education. It will render 
possible trade schools or technical insti- 
tutes in which the boys and girls who have 
had this elementary training may quickly 
and thoroughly master the details of what- 
ever trade, profession or vocation they may 
prove especially qualified to enter. 
THE ENTHUSIASM OF CONVICTION, 


expressed by Professor Tadd in the follow- 
ing words, is echoed by many of his teach- 
ers and pupils, and in the judgment of un- 
biased experts would seem to be fully jus- 
tified: 

_ “After 22 years’ experience with all the 


' various schemes of training, we have come 


down to fundamental facts, and on these 
we have built up a method, reasonable, 
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feasible and without great cost, adapted 
to all grades, from child to adult; a plan 
that can be applied without friction - to 
every kind of educational institution, and 
limited only by the capacity of the indi- 
vidual; a method covered by natural law, 
working with the absolute precision of na- 
ture itself; a process that unfolds the ca- 
pacities of children, as* unfold the leaves 
and flowers; a system that teaches the pu- 
pils that they are in the plan and part of 
life, and enables them to work out their 
own salvation on the true lines of design 
and work as illustrated in every natural 
thing.” : 
And like nature itself, these new meth- 
ods are free as air. They involve no com- 
mercial scheme of copybooks, no patented 
apparatus, no especial proprietary outfit. 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS ’ 


the Tadd methods are specially adapted: 
They open up a new field for the country 
school, whereby teacher and children may 
fully avail themselves of the natural ad- 
vantages open to the rural school. We 
first became interested in Tadd’s methods 
because they offered just what is needed 
to make the rural schools even better than 
the city schools. The committees, trustees 
and teachers of our rural schools should 
be as quick to take up these common sense 
methods as are the town and city scuool 
authorities, teachers and parents. Mr 
Tadd’s book gives the whole thing. .We 
know a little back-country district school, 
in a poor hill town, the attendance at which 
has more than doubled since these new 
methods were crudely introduced by an 
enthusiastic teacher, who read our articles 
in these columns, published in April and 
May, 1897. We have taken great pride in 
bringing out this book of Mr Tadd’s be- 
cause it means so much to every family, 
school or community that practices its sim- 
pie and helpful methods, and enjoys its 
inspiration. 
— 
Ness Kost |) a cp 
MAS : ; 
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Good Will 
and good judgment, as well 
as good time, will be shown 


by those who remember to 
give an 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled Watch 


as a Christmas token. An 
Elgin Watch is a present 
that reminds of the donor 
every hour of a life time. 


Jewelers Sell Elgin Watches. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Quangle Wangie’s Hat. 





On the top of the Crumpetty tree 

The Quangle Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 

On account of his Beaver Hat. 
For his Hat was a hundred and two feet 

wide, 

With ribbons and bibbons on every side, . 
And bells, and buttons, and loops, and lace, 
So that nobody ever could see the face 

Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


The Quangle Wangle said 
To himself on the Crumpetty tree, 
“Jam, and jelly and bread 
Are the best of food for me! 
But the longer I live on this Crumpetty 
tree 
The plainer than ever it seems to me 
That very few people come this way, 
And that life on the whole is far from gay!” 
Said the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


But there came to the Crumpetty tree 
Mr and Mrs Canary; 
And they saiu, “Did ever: you see 
Any spot so charmingly airy? 
May we build a nest on your lovely Hat? 
Mr Quangle Wangle, grant us that! 
O please let us come and build a nest 
Of whatever material suits you best, 
Mr Quangle Wangle Quee!”’ 


And besides, to the Crumpetty tree 

Came the stork, the duck, and the owl; 
The snail and the bumble-bee, 

The frog and the fimble fowl 
(The fimble fowl, with a corkscrew leg); 
And ail of them said, ‘‘We humbly beg 
We may build our homes on your lovely 

Hat,— 

Mr Quangle Wangle, grant us that! 

Mr Quangle Wangle Quee!”’ 


And the golden grouse came there, 

And the pobble, who has no toes, 
And the small Olympian bear, 

And the dong, with a luminous nose. 
And the blue baboon, who played the flute, 
And the orient calf from the Land of Tute, 
And the Attery squash, and the Bisky 

bat,— 
All came and built on the lovely Hat 

Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


And the Quangle Wangle said 

To himself on the Crumpetty tree, 
“When all these creatures move 

What a wonderful noise there'll be!” 
And at night by the light of the Mulberry 


moon 
They danced to the flute of the blue baboon, 
On the broad green leaves of the Crumpetty 
tree, 
And all were as happy as happy could be, 
With the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
{Edward Lear. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


Every-Day Life—I am 15 years old and 
have two brothers and a sister. Mamma 
died five years ago. I keep house for papa. 
I milk two cows and wash all the clothes. 
I canned over 40 cans of fruit this summer, 
and only three cans of tomatoes spoiled. 
(Marigold. 

Bill B, I think Horace Mann is the au- 
thor of “Habit is a cable,” etc. Come and 
see me, Y F E, when you go through In- 
diana. I don’t think you will have to share 
the fate of Hobson, for I think a kiss is too 
sacred to be lightly given.—[{Hoosier Mat. 

Miss Idal and Chatterbox are my favorite 
Tablers. I read English Girl’s letter to my 
aunt. She said, “She’s a brave one.” I 
think so, too.—[{A Scotch Lassie. 

White Frost, you cannot think what I 
thought of when I read your recipe for 
layer cake, so I will tell you. Last winter 
I was making a cake and had all the stuff 
in but flour and baking powder. Well, I 
commenced putting flour in, as I supposed, 
but instead, I stiffened my cake with sugar. 
Oh, I had a fine cake! It was like candy 
when done. I never made that mistake 
again.—[Little Comrade. 

Won’t some one of the Tablers help me 
by sending an oatmeal cooky recipe? 
[American Girl, Member of Circle 6. 

I had a pet coon and one day our dog was 
eating his dinner and the coon came up to 
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the dog and he bit it and it died. 
We are going to have a Christmas tree 
Christmas, and my sister and I are making 
presents to put upon it. Well, Mr Editor, 
I wish you and all the Tablers a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year.—[Carrie 
Hudson. : 

A lady adopted me when I was eight, and 
I have lived in paradise ever since. I won- 
der if there are any of the rest of the 
girls or boys that are adopted. I live in 
the southern part of the Berkshire hills on 
a farm of 42 acres. In the summer I heip 
mow away hay. I like cows and can milk, 
but am afraid to drive a horse, because I 
was run away with once. I live near a fam- 
ily who are cousins to Admiral Dewey. 
Dewey is my man.—[Brown-Eyed Susan. 





Curls—I think Miss Olive’s letters very 


interesting. I also think the young lady’s 
head must have been interesting that did 
up 120 curls every night; 10 do for me, 
which I have parted in the center on top 
of my head and brought back on each side 
in a becoming style. Then I do up my back 
hair in a figure ‘8,”’ my favorite style. I 
wish Miss Olive would have her photo 
published; I will follow suit if she will take 
the lead.—[May Violet. 





A Real Cowboy—M. A. A., I would just 
as soon take your place, because I’m not 
afraid to ride the wildest broncho- you ever 
rode. I can catch a horse around the legs 
with a lasso, while the horse I ride and the 
one I’m going to catch are going at full 
speed. This I: have done without saddle or 
bridle on the horse I rode. I can pick things 
off the ground without. getting off the horse, 
and not have a saddle on him either. I 
can ride a horse on a gallop while hanging 
on his side with one leg over his back. Da- 
kota Hunter is my twin  brother.—[Carl 
Brown. 





Trick Steers—Here is a picture of myself 


and my trick steers. ™ ey are one year old 
and can do thirty d. erent tricks. They 








THE TRAINED STEERS. 


were shown at a number of fairs in Worces- 
ter county this fall—[Wallace D. Sibley, 
Charlton Depot, Mass. 





Make Her at Home—Chatterbox, don’t 
you think you have been a little hard on 
English Girl? Do you think she will get to 
love the United States any quicker by such 
usage? Perhaps she is a little- homesick. 
Should we not give her such a welcome 
that she will not want to go back to Eng- 
land? Don’t let your patriotism run away 
with you.—[Uncle Pete. 





Old Ironsides—In answer to A. J. Tuttle’s 
question, the United States frigate Consti- 
tution, one of the first six ships of the 
United States navy, was built at Ballard & 
Hart’s ship yard, Boston, near what is now 
known as Constitution wharf, and launched 
Oct 21, 1797, length 175 ft, 48% ft beam and 
14% ft depth of hold; total cost $302,719. 
Gapt Nicolson was her first commander, 
and Capt Isaac Hull her most famous one. 
The Constitution’s first engagement was at 
Tripoli in 1804. Her most celebrated vic- 
tories were those over the Guerriere, the 
Java, and a double victory over the Cyane 
and Levant. It was in this last engagement 











that the frigate won the name of Old Iron- 


sides. To the achievements of the Consti- 
tution is chiefly due the happy result of our 
last war with England. After outliving 
her usefulness as a cruiser she was as- 
signed to the use of the naval academy at 
Annapolis. She was later removed to the 
navy yard at Portsmouth, N H, but in the 
fall of 1897 the old ship came back to Bos- 
ton to celebrate her centennial. She now 
lies within a few hundred yards of where 
she was built and launched.—[Solitary. 


t# According to the Century dictionary, 
Hull was the first commander. 





An All-Around Girl—I am a member of 
the Christian Endeavor, can bring up the 
cews, rake hay, make butter, bake bread, 
and I play most games, out-of-doors as well 








as in. I can give my young friends a good 
Junch of my own production. I am very 
much interested in the Tablers. I inclose 
my photograph.—[Augusta E. Schnell, Con- 
necticut. 


Horrid Fellow—I couldn’t help but smile 
when I read of Chatterbox’s disastrous egg 
gathering. Ill wager she moved a great 
deal faster than when washing dishes. I 
would like to have been a spectator. I 
have had some little accidents with eggs, 
also, such as breaking them in my pockets 
and dropping them on the floor, but there’s 
nothing funny about that. Brother Tablers, 
I’ve been having ‘‘scads” of fun with a 
snake and a tobacco worm which I made 
of wood and then painted to their natural 
colors. When girls are around I bring out 
master snake and chase them until they 
get their dander up; then (as discretion is 


mo >) 
A New. Cure for Asthma. 


Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma in the wonderful Kola Plant. Rev. 
J.L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that 
it cured him of Asthma after thirty years’ suffer- 
ing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, lowa, testi- 
fies that for many years at certain seasons he had 
to sleep propped upin a chair. The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To prove its wonderful cura- 
tive power, the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, will send a Large Case free by 
mail to every Sufferer from Asthma. If you need 
it, we advise you to send for it. 


















our special heavy GOLD Site on AINs, which retail the world over at $L. 
Adiress, SAFE WATOH ©0., 19 Warren St., New York. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Decoration 


By JosEuPu H. BaTTryY, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. A complete as well as authentic work on taxidermy 
—giving in ail full directions for collecting and 
——s animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general 

- natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth | pa. 





FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.. 52 Lafayette P!..New Vork. 





the better part of valor) I retreat. The 
worm is the best, though. It has a little 
hook on it, and I fasten it on some girl’s 
dress, then apprise her of the fact that 
there’s a worm or something similar crawl- 
ing on her. Then there are lively times for 
awniie, 1 tell you. There is nothing I like 
better than teasing timid guiris who 
shouldn’t be so foolishly afraid of such 
things.—| Tanglefoot. 





Canadienne—Will the Tablers object to 
having a French girl among their number? 
My name is English, but 1 am French and 
I hke the Americans. I agree with Chatter- 
box about playing cards. My home is in 
t--e province of Quebec, 26 miles from Mon- 
treal. I have been to Quebec. We visited 
the old forts and saw the Montmorenci 
falls. Once upon a time there was a bridge 
near the falis, and one Sunday a carriage 
was crossing the bridge. 1n the carriage 
were a man, a woman and a little girl. Ail 
at once the bridge gave away and they 
were never seen again, neither the bridge 
nor the people.—[French Girl. 

j# Was French Girl at the Champlain 
monument dedication at Quebec in Sep- 
tember? The ¥ F E was there and sucha 
big crowd! He heard scarcely a sentence 
spoken that was not in French. 





Loran Ludlow—You don’t know how 
I respect a boy like Loran Lud- 
low, one who has overcome a 
great difficulty. He has in my estimation 
done a great deed. But I will not forget the 
girl who helped him on that fatal night. 
She won quite half the battle for him. Don’t 
you think so?—[Ecila. 


Would that there were more boys like 
Loran Ludlow, for even though he was in 
the wrong he did nobly when he turned 
back. I think Stenographer No l’s name 
is Bump.—[Luella, 

I say Loran Ludlow is the hero of our 
Table. I honor the boy who Keeps clear of 
bad habits, but if by chance he gets into 
them, I doubly honor him if he, like Loran, 
straightens up and is a man.—[Chatterbox 
of Chautauqua. 

Loran Ludlow, I hope you will neve» 
drink again. Oh, boys, whatever you do, 
don’t drink! What would this world be if 
all people drank? Yes, girls, we are the 
ones to aid the boys. We can do 
far more by one kind word than an hour's 
scolding. I don’t think it is ladylike to play 
pool, billiards or even cards.—[Sibyl. 

1 should think, Bill B, that Loran Lud- 
low’s story would be a warning to you, and 
you would quit playing those ‘occasional 
games of pool.’’—[Hoosier Mat. 





Black Tragedy—I am a girl 14 years old, 
and have two sisters and two brothers, all 
vounger than myself. The following poem 
was written by one of my _ schoolmates, 
Ralph Aiken, a boy of 13 years. He has 
written several other good ones. 

A COUNTRY SCHOOL, 


An old-fashioned schoolhouse built of logs, 
With vines around the door; 

One scholar left for home one day, 
To never see it more. 


They had gone out one noon to play; 
At once they heard a crash; 

They saw a frightened horse escape, 
Straight down toward them he dashed. 


Then “Run!” they cried, and run they did, 
All but one little child, 

Who stood there by the roadside; 
She was with fear quite wild. 


One brave young lad rushed out 
Before the maddened horse; 

He saved the child, but where was he? 
There lay his mangled corpse. 


When he was taken home, he said. 
“I hope that you’ll say good-bye to mother, 
And good-bye to all the school.” 


The old schoolhouse now trembles 
Like a tree before it falls; 
And some folks say his spirit 
Still haunts its rotted walls. 
[Nellie Wood, Putney, Vt. 





Forty-Five—My grandfather is a min- 
ister and has always played cards. He 
brought his boys and girls up to play, too, 
yet he hasn’t a-son or grandson who 
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America’s Createst Comedian Uses Paine’s 


Celery Compound. 


—— 








Back of every smooth performance there 
is an amount of preparation, study and re- 
hearsal that soon tells on the health of 
every actor. It is significant how unani- 
mous men and women in professional life, 
whether actors, editors, teachers or phy- 
sicians, are in regard to Paine’s celery com- 
pound. As a nerve tonic for the exhausting 
strain of their professional duties nothing 
else does the work of Paine’s celery com- 
pound. 

A testimonial taken-at random from the 
many that are constanily received from the 
theatrical profession, says: 

New YorkK City, Sept 25, 1898. 
WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co, 


Gentlemen:—If others have been helped 
by Paine’s celery compound as decidedly as 
in my case I do not wonder at the enthusi- 
astic testimonials this remedy is constantly 
receiving. If I had never heard a word as 
to its remarkable invigorating capacity, I 
could unhesitatingly recommend it from my 
own experience. As a fact, many of my pro- 
fessional friends have been urging me to 
try Paine’s celery compound. It proved to 
be the very thing my tired system needed to 
overcome the exhausting effects of close ap- 
Dlication to stage work. I am recommend- 








= 


ing it to all my friends whenever they com- 
plain of sleeplessness, indigestion, or other 
indications of nervousness common in our 
profession. I am, yours sincerely, 
KATHERINE KIDDER. 
De Wolf Hopper, America’s most popular 
comedian, writing on Oct 4, 1898, from the 
Knickerbocker theater, New York, says: 
“I cordially recommend Paine’s celery 
compound as being thoroughly efficacious.” 
When the history of Paine’s celery com- 
pound is studied, it is easily understood 
why its popularity is so enormous. Paine’s 
celery compound is the world-famed dis- 
covery of Prof Edward Elisha Phelps, M D, 
LL D, professor of materia medica at Dart- 
mouth college. Prof Phelps’s unusual talent 
quickly established his reputation and prom- 
inence among his professional brethren. 
He was fully alive to the dangers atten- 
dant upon the American way of living, and 
he sought diligently for some common-sense 
remedy that would cure the common evils, 
which, under cne name and another, result 
from an unhealthy state of the nervous sys- 
tem. His labors were crowned with glor- 
ious success, and he gave to the medical 
profession the celebrated remedy which has 
won world-wide fame as Paine’s celery 
compound. 
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gambles or drinks. Who is the author of 
these lines: ‘‘Lost, some time between sun- 
rise and sunset, two golden hours, each set 
with sixty diamond minutes; no reward is 
offered, for they are lost forever?” Harvey 
R. McLeod, there are 45 states in the Union, 
the last one admitted being Utah. Steno- 
grapher No 1, I think your name is Bump. 
{Hiawatha. 


eS 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA—I am composed of 
37 letters. 

My i, 11, 16, 22, 30, 6 was a wise man of 
Greece. 

My 24, 5, 36, 12, 33 we should all be. 

My 19, 2, 8, 13, 17, 28, 26, 15 is a town in 
New Hampshire. 

My 27, 3, 14, 9, 27, 37 means feuds. 

My 31, 35, 4, 23, 34, 25 is a word meaning 
in fact. 

My 29, 7, 32, 18 is the place of honor, 

My 10, 16, 9, 21 is secure. 

My whole is found in the Songs of Solo- 
mon. 

3. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

HAS SUE LUG RIPE POP. 

4. BrpLttcaL—Where does the word “suc- 
cess” first occur in the Bible? Give book, 
chapter and verse. 

5. BEHEADINGS—Fill the first blank with 
a word of five letters, and each succee ling 
blank with the same word beheaded once 
each time. 

The , while going through the . 
is not good to ———. 

‘9 DIAMOND—1, A vowel; 2, a period of 
time; 3, ascended; 4, a man’s name; 5, a 
vowel. 











“The doctor would like to see you in- 
side,” said the maid to the caller who was 
waiting in the reception room. “Not 
much!” replied the startled patient; ‘he 
can’t try any X ray on me.” 





“All men are liars; but some are nut 
found out until after they are married.” . 
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| TOO COOD TO BE FREE! But send 25¢ and we will 


mail you a trial treatment of “5 Drops.” 


CURED BY “5 DROPS” TWO YEARS AGO 
FROM RHEUMATISM AND HEART WEAKNESS 
After Suffering 49 Years—69 Years Old and Still Well. 





IT PROVES TO BE A PERMANENT CURE.—READ LETTERS. 


(TRADE MARE. ] 

SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 Dearborn St., Chicago: DEAR SiIr—Your bot- 

tle of “5 DROPS” received. It was fo: anold friend, Mr. Wm. Edwards, of Martinstown, Wis. 

He has had Neuralgia in his chest, suffering a great deal of pain, so much so that it affected 

his heart, and he could not sleep on account of a smothered feeling. He had been under the 

care of the most eminent mzeseiana, but obtained no relief until I gave him a dose of 
t 


“5 DROPS.” He rested w e very first night, and has ever since, and is gaining daily. I 
myself am 69 years old, and commenced taking “5 DROPS” last April for Rheumatism, which 
has troubled me terribly for 49 years; also for a weak heart, from which I have suffered since 
Iwas i8 Since taking “5 DROPS” the Kheumatism has all disappeared, the stiffness has 
gone from my joints and my heart never misses a beat. In all my lite I have never felt so well, 
and I owe my health to “5 DROPS.” lonly wish I could sound my bugle of praise loud enough 
to be heard the world over, and could convince every sufferer that ‘5 DROPS” is all you claim 
it to be and more.—Mrs. D. T. Carver, Winslow, Stevenson Co., lll Sept. 9, 1896. 


STILL WELL TWO YEARS LATER. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO.,—Two years ago this present month I sent you an 
unsolicited testimonial of what “5 DROPS” had done for myself and friend, Mr. Edwards, and 
now I want to send you another, saying we have not had a return of Neuralgia or Rheuma. 
tism since. I think the cure must be permanent; but if it should return, I keep “5 DROPS” in 
the house and I know that would stopit. It is good for so many things no house should be 
without it. Yours truly, Mrs. D.T. Carver. Sept. 26, 1 


The wonderful success thet has attended the introduction of “5 DROPS” is unprecedented 
in the history of the world. ‘hink ofit! It has CURED more than One Million and a Quarter 
sufferers within the last three years. This must appeal to you. One million and a.quarter 
people cannot all be mistaken. If suffering we trust you may have sufficient confidence to send 
for three large bottles of “5 DROPS” for $2.50, which will surely cure you. If not, then send for 
a $1 00 bottle, which contains enough medicine to more than prove its wonderful curative prop- 
erties. Prepaid by mail or express. This wenderful curative gives almost instant relie and 
is a PERMANENT CURE for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Head- 
aches, Heart eakness, Toothache, Earache. Croup, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping 
Numbness, Bronchitis, and kindred diseases. 


66 99 isthe name and dose. LARGE BOTTLE (300 doses), $1.00, pre- 
5 D RO PS paidby mail or express; THREE BOTTLES, #2.50. Sold only 
by us and ouragents. Agents Appointed in New Territory. Write today. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 Dearborn St., Chicago Ill. 








Send for particulars, and free samples of work knit on 
my new cri Attachment. Yarn in stock. Address 
J. E. GQEARH 





CEARHART'S IMPROVED FAMILY 


FARMERS AND FARMER'S SONS 


do you wantto earn $250 or MORE this Fall and Winter 
MACHINE vy tSASY work durin 5° SPARE time? WE have the 
Th st and best. Sell 1% and get yours free. EST SELLING CHEAPEST Specialty on the 


market, an article of ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. SELLS 


AT SIGHT. Address, 
RT, Box A 2 OLEARFIELD, PA. W. & 





T. SMITH, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1846. 
































UINE BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


With handsome flexible leather binding, large clear type, white paper, contain the Old and New Testaments 
according to the Authorized Version, together with new and revised Helps to Bible Study, 
a new Concordance and an indexed Bible Atlas with seventeen full-page 


illustrations and twelve new maps. 





We offer our readers two (2) ~ of the Bagster Teachers’ Bibles nearly alike in every particular, except in the size 
of the type, one being minion and the other long primer, as shown in the following samples. Both of these are fine 
feo? be divinity circuit binding lined with linen, fine paper, references, concordance, etc. The size of the page in each is 
pte ate about 54 by 8 inches. The Bagster Bibles are used and endorsed the World over by teachers and Bible students. 


BP GSTERS:..*. 
ART 2 





Style 8705 1-2. Long Primer S8vo. 
Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bibles. 


Numbering of the people NUMBERS, 


16 And the Lorp spake unto M6’ses, 
trees? on the one side and on the other. 


saying, 
17 Vex' the Mid’i-an-ites, and smite eg 8 Then said he unto me, These waters | 6 Mp. 
"8 Fi fo down intr the. Ydcrerb, nado foto | Sehap- a 
18 For they vex you* with their] 2. 1 We mss oleh koles, roves fath into “ve. 
wiles, wherewith they have beguiled} ** Is. 35, 1,7. 


Style 8305 1-2. Minion Type. 
Teachers’ Bible. 





Vision of the holy waters. EZEKIEL, 
the Sbank of the river were very many| 2.0. 674 


ugh: 
1 the sea, the waters shall be healed. 
you in the matter of Pé’or, and in 9 And is shall come to pass, that every | 75; %3"17, 


we H thing iveth,? which hith 
the matter of Céz’bi, the daughter of = ee chal come, hal live: Jos. 3.16, 








. e e ° 3 ver. & P 
@ prince of Mid’i-an, their sister, and there shall be # very great multitude} ,° 
which was slain’ in the day of the +B wed im St neil be heskel . can aoa 16. 

















>! ’ ° 
plague for Pé’or’s sake, 4 ch 12.3 





THIS BIBLE contains many special features, and is well adapted for the use of Sunday School Scholars, Ministers, 
Teachers, Biblical Students, Christian Endeavorers, Epworth Leaguers, and other church workers. 


FLEXIBLE BOUND BIBLES. A revolution in the 
art of binding. (1) The book will lie open perfectly flat. 
(2) Cam be folded back to’ back. (3) Can be rolled up binding, which was first produced by the house of 
without injury to the back or sewing. Bagster in 1855. 


OU OFFE e  Wewill send style 8305 1-2 for $2.00. Presented for 4 new yearly subscriptions (not including the send- 

e er’s own) to our youreel or with our Journal for one Year, for $2.25. We will send style 87051-2 for 

$2.75. Presented for 5 new yearly subscriptions (other than the sender’s own) to our Journal, or with 

our Journal for one year for $3.00. Under all of the above offers, the books are sent postpaid. Remember that every yearly subscriber 
receives a free copy of our YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC for 1899. 


Address orders to either of-our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, ™” <tcteo: tare Being. cin 





Bagsters are the Originators of the Divinity Cir- 
cuit or Yapp Binding, commonly known as Oxford 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


[From Page 609.] 


pressing our thoughts on paper. It is said 
that letter-writing as an art is almost lost, 
but it is true that some of the contributors 
to our Table are most charming and suc- 
cessful letter writers, even when judged by 
a severe standard. Some people are better 
letter writers than talkers. It is said that 
Charles Dudley Warner acquired his. ele- 
gant and fluent style of composition 
through maintaining a regular correspond- 
ence with 20 friends (mostly women, as he 
found them better than men), he taking 
great pains both with his language and 
the arrangements of his thoughts. After 
we pass our youthful days and 
have entered upon the struggle for exist- 
ence, we have not time for so much prepa- 
ration, but we can make life happier for 
others as well as ourselves by giving them 
our best thoughts. Do not write too often; 
better once a month well maintained than 
begin once a week only to cease. Follow- 
ing is my plan: Let there be, say, five cor- 
respondents in the circle. We will repre- 
sent them as A, B, C, D and EB. On the 
same day (by agreement) let each write a 
letter; A write to B, B to C, C to D, D to E, 
FE completing the circle by writing to A. 
So we have five letters written on the same 
day by five persons, each of the same five 
writers receiving one of the five letters. Now 
on another given day let each member 
write another letter and with this second 
letter forward the letter previously re- 
ceived from the member next back in posi- 
tion, the second letter written being in an- 
swer to the line of thought suggested by 
the first one received. As A ~ends hers to 
B, so does B to C, C to D, and so on. Upon 
A’s receipt of D’s and E’s letters, which 
were forwarded by E, A writes a third let- 
ter and mails it with the two she hgg just 
received, to B. Meanwhile B does the same 
to C, C to D, D to E, E completing the 
circle again by writing her third letter and 
forwarding it with those she has received 
to A. By the time each writer’s first letter 
gets around to its author, each will have 
as many letters as there are members in 
the circle. A’s first letter reaches her with 
a letter from each of all the others. Her 
second will remain with E, her third with 
D, her fourth with C, her fifth with B. 
Thus it will be with each member of the 
circle. Each member will have a letter 
from each of all the other members besides 
her own. These letters can be bound or 
sewed together in book form.—[Uncle Abe. 





One-Sided—I believe that two-thirds of 
what Bachelor of Cordaville says about 
Lydia Pinkham girls is. so, although his 
argument is a little one-sided, there being 
as many men as women that need a tonic 
to put them in better physical condition. 
[New York Boy. 





Asked and Answered—C. W. C.: We 
don’t know of any woman's exchange in 
Vermont, but there’s one at Albany, 46 
North Pearl street. A lady’s' mitten, 
medium size, with three rows of shell work 
down the back, and a baby’s silk crochet 
hood,—directions for these are asked for. 

Could someone please tell how much a 
cord of wood will measure when cut twice 
into and split ready for the stove?—[F. 
7s ah . 


Hops Mean Beer—I wonder if Bonnie 
Bell, in the Young Folks’ Table, knows for 
what her hops are sold? Is it to make 
beer? Mostly this is the case; and if so 
Bonnie is a thoughtless Bell, and I’m going 
te whistle down brakes on her train of 
thought if it leads her to forget something. 
Who helps a wrong, is doing a wrong. 
Where would the brewers be with no hops 
with which to make beer? The _ beer 
wouldn’t be made—the beer-drinker 
wouldn’t be made—the drunkard started 
in this way, wouldn’t be made. See? “If 
we don’t supply hops somebody else will,’’ 
isn’t a good excuse. If you do what’s right 
that is ail that is required of you. I didn’t 
mean to preach a temperance sermon, but 
TI have seen “where hops go” and wished 
fo point out to any Bonnie Bells who 
haven’t, a possibility for evil which one 
doesn’t scent in the green fragrance of the 
vines! Far-fetched? I don’t think so, do 
you?—Good Conscience. 

eR 

No bird can fly backward without turn- 
ing. The dragon fly, it is said, can ac- 
complish this fact, and outstrip any sw72l- 
low. 





The New issue In Temperance, 


““WHISKEY MEDICINES.” 


TES VWOrIce, 
The Leading Temperance Paper, Sounds the 
Call to a New Crusade in the 
Following Article. 


** ANOTHER HEAD ON THE HYDRA.” 


“It is time attention was drawn to a 
form of alcoholic traffic that seems to have 
been overlooked by those engaged in the 
crusade against the rum power. If, as is 
believed and taught, alcohol is most dan- 
gerous when it fights in ambush, if it is most 
to be dreaded when it finds its first en- 
trance to the system in the pleasant sauces 
and dishes of the home, then the form of 
alcoholic traffic in question is doubly dan- 
gerous, for it comes in the guise of medi- 
cine, and attacks a system prepared by 
weakness to easily surrender to the assault. 
In many 

PATENT MEDICINES 

which are largely consumed throughout the 
country, by all classes of people, there is 
a percentage of alcohol which puts them on 
a level with beer, rum and whiskey as in- 
toxicants. It is the smallness only of the 
dose prescribed which prevents a prompt 
recognition of the intoxicating effects of 
these so-called medicines by those who use 
them. 

“It is safe to affirm that they are 

MEDICINES IN NAME ONLY. 
Their chief value lies in their alcoholic 
effect as a stimulant. In fact, those who 
know attribute the benefits ascribed to this 
class of medicines wholly to the stimula- 
tive effect of the alcohol they contain. They 
are used largely by persons not in the habit 
of drinking liquors, and the little dose 
taken three or four times a day is as stimu- 
lating to these people as his regular “fin- 
ger” of “bitters” is to the regular liquor 
drinker. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

“What ought to be done at least is to 
compel every patent-medicine manufactur- 
er to put on the wrapper of his bottle the 
quantity of alcohol it contains. That would 
at least leave people to exercise their own 
judgments. More than that, no paper truly 
interested in temperance reform’ should 
print the advertisement of any alcoholic 
medicine. It should be the duty of every 
temperance organization and branch in 
the country to look into this question, 
agitate it, and deal with the facts just as 
earnestly and as honestly as other facts 
have been dealt with.” 

Appreciating the gravity of the issue 
raised by the strong statement of facts 
made in the foregoing article, we wish to 
call general attention to the fact that Dr 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription contain 
NO ALCOHOL, NO WHISKEY, ‘NO INTOXICANT 

OF ANY KIND. 
These medicines are equally free from 
opium and other narcotics. 

They are in the strictest meaning of the 
words, temperance medicines. Of no other 
medicine put up especially for woman’s 
use can it be truthfully affirmed, as of Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, that it con- 
tains neither alcohol nor opium or other 
narcotic in any form. 

While the negative features of Dr 
Pierce’s medicines may only interest some 
of the readers of this article, the positive 
features of these medicines must be of 
interest to every one. The great value of 
Golden Medical Discovery in the cure of 
diseased or deranged conditions of the 
stomach and digestive and nutritive organs 
is testified to by tens of thousands who 
have found health and healing in this 
great remedy. The Discovery increases the 
action of the blood-making glands, and by 
curing the diseases which corrupt and crip- 
ple the stomach and digestive and nutri- 
tive organs, it enables a full and pure sup- 
ply of blood to be sent to every part of the 
body. 


WOMEN KNOW ITS WORTH. 
Women, who are always appreciative of 
benefits, have been especially appreciative 
of the benefits following the use of Dr 
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Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. Its won- 
derful cures of irregularities, inflamma- 
tions, ulcerations and female troubles have 
caused women to name it, “that God-send 
to women.” It is entitled to wear the blue 
ribbon of merit as well as the blue ribbon 
of temperance. 
THE BIBLE OF THE BODY. 

Perhaps no greater gift was ever of- 
fered than the People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser. It contains 1008 pages, 
and has over 700 illustrations, and is the 
life work of its author, Dr R. V. Pierce, 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N Y. 
This book has been well called ‘“‘The Bible 
of the body.” It is to the body what the 
Bible is to the soul, “a lamp unto the 
feet and a light unto the path.” It deals 
with the great questions of physical life 
so simply that all may understand, and so 
purely that it is essentially the one medi- 
cal work for the home library. The book is 
published in two forms, one bound in paper 
covers, and the other in strong cloth bind- 
ing. Send 21 one-cent stamps for the paper 
edition to cover expense of mailing only, or 
31 stamps for the cloth bound edition. Ad- 
dress Book Department, World’s Dispen- 
sary Medical association, Buffalo, N Y. 
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Honeysuckle ‘a : 


Picture , 1 
Frame. 























‘ 


Nothing is prettier than the little yellow 
The petals are a creamy yellow and the stamens a very light cream tipped 


frame. 


with green. The butterfly would be pretty if worked with yellow 


black. A perforated pattern for embroidery 
for 15c. 


Fruit Cakes for Christmas. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN, 





milk is omitted from the ingredients, 
fruit cakes keep perfectly for months. In 
the recipes here given, however, milk is in- 
cluded, as many persons prefer to use it. 
These recipes are all good. Different house- 
keepers have exchanged with each other 
their regular stand-by recipes, and some 
are inexpensive, others very rich. Less but- 
ter is required in fruit cake than in others. 
Butter makes cakes creamy and tender, but 
fruit cake ought to be rather solid to hold 
the fruit nicely together when sliced. It 
need not be at all heavy, or clammy, but 
firm and smooth and not porous. 

Light Fruit Cake—One-half pound butter, 
1 Ib sugar, 1 lb flour, 1 Ib seeded and chop- 
ped raisins, % Ib currants, % Ib citron, 1 
shallow teaspoon soda, 10 well-beaten eggs, 
spice or nutmeg for flavoring, and a wine- 
glass of boiled cider. Will keep six months. 

Plain Fruit Cake—A moderate-sized loaf 
is made of 1 coffee cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 
1 cup molasses, 1 cup sweet milk, 3 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon soda and 2 teaspoons 
cream of tartar, 10 well-beaten eggs, 2 tea- 
spoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon cloves and 1 Ib 
gach of seeded and chopped raisins and 
currants. 

White Fruit Cake—Stir grated cocoanut, 
shredded citron and blanched almonds split 
in halves, into silver cake batter. It may be 
flavored with lemon or rose water. 


Very Rich Fruit Cake—Sugar 1% Ibs, 
butter 1 Ib, flour 1% Ibs, 18 eggs 
well beaten, 4 Ibs’ raisins and cur- 
rants, the raisins seeded and chop- 


ped and the currants well washed and dried, 
% lb citron shredded fine, 1 lb prunes seed- 
ed and chopped, 1 tumbler boiled cider, 1 
spoon each of cinnamon and cloves finely 
pulverized, 1 teaspoon soda. Seed and chop 
the prunes and raisins before weighing 
them. This makes a large and elegant fruit 
cake, and if preferred will make two of me- 
dium size. Will keep indefinitely. 

Nartrona Fruit Cake—Beat 5 eggs very 
light, yokes and whites separately, and stir 
3 cups sugar into 1 cup butter till it creams, 
sift 5 cups flour and 1 heaping tea- 
spoon baking powder twice. Make a well or 
hole in the muddle of the flour, pour in grad- 
ually creamed butter and sugar, 1 cup sweet 
milk, and lastly the eggs, stirring the flour 
earefully in from the sides and beating the 








honeysuckle, for decorating a _ linen 
and spotted with 


may be secured of our pattern department 


batter till it is smooth. Flavor with vanilla 
and spice. Stir through and through as 
many seeded and chopped raisins, citron 
and currants as the batter will carry. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
Simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for preparing 


and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper. W. A. NOYES,'820 Powers’ Block, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 











weoeee difference in? 
wheat as in potatoes. 
The wheat used 


is not selected from its looks—it’s 
analyzed. ' 
/ We don’t guess at its health- WY 
yY giving qualities, we test it. \ 
Everybody likes it because it is 
palatable and satisfying. 
If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order 
Y —Wwe Willsee that you are supplied. 
Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Ve 








WHEEL CHAIRS, ALL KINDS 


For Invalids and Cripples. 
Built on new and practical methods at 
moderate prices. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


RecliningChairs 
For Library 


Or Sick Room. 


Every; 
known 







position 
for comfort 


Write us for free illustrated a cong 
Mention this paper. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
203 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. 8S. Rice, Box 
348, Adams, N. Y. 








WANTE 


RELIABLE 
MEN 


We want at once reliable men in every locality, local or traveling, 
to introduce a new discovery and keep our skow cards tacked up on 
trees, fences and bridges throughout town and country ; steady employ- 
ment; commission or salary; $65.00 PER MONTH AND ExX- 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited in any bank 
at start if desired. Write for particulars. 


THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








RHEUMATISM 


DR. WHITEHALL’S “RHEUMATIC CURE 


The surest and the best. Sample sent free on mention of this publication. 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MECRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 











LARKIN SOAPS : 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin tdea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sampie 
soap if mention this publication. 


Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, Yi 


Larkin Soap 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, Nov. 19th and 26th. 


Remembered Sorrow. 
JAMES BUCKHAM, 


As when some little child, 
know 
The purpose of its grieving, by and by, 
Soothed by sweet words and toys, forgets 
to cry, 
And seems delivered from its 
woe; 
Then suddenly lets all its baubles go, 
With quivering lip and sorrow-darkened 


too young to 


weight of 


eye, 
And bursts afresh at that quick memory, 
Into a bitterer storm than love laid low:— 


So I, to-day, though joy hath come between 
That time and this—or what I counted 


joy— 

Lie bowed and shaken ‘neath the old-time 
grief. 

Yea, though grief’s purpose I have dimly 
seen, 


It comforts me no more than infant’s toy. 
O Thou, spear-scarred, long-suffering, 
send relief! 


ee 


Thankful for Little ‘Things. 


EVANGELINE, 





“T’m thankful every morning that I find 
myself able to work,” said an aged woman. 
Said a busy housewife: “I do enjoy these 
autumn evenings when the family come in 
from school, the potato or corn field, hun- 
gry for my warm supper and grateful for 
the light and warmth of a cozy kitchen.”’ 
These seem such.-little things to be thank- 
ful for, such very ordinary things to get 
enjoyment out of. More and more does the 
greatness of such natures (‘“‘people of no 
ambition,” I’ve heard them called) com- 
rnand our respect. ‘“‘Why,’” said a man, 
whose path was not thornless, clasping 
his hands ecstatically, ‘“‘we ought to thank 
God every minute for letting us live in 
this beautiful world.’’ We seldom think of 
that, but take all these good things for 
granted and say at the slightest provoca- 
tion, “‘O, it’s just my luck to have so and so 
go wrong.” Now as our Thanksgiving fes- 
tival draws nigh, while each one of us, 
like the man with the pudding on his nose, 
has one more wish ungratified, few, if any, 
there are who have not something to be 
thankful for. 

“Happiness is a contented mind,’’ says 
one. * “It is getting away from one’s self,’’ 
says a bachelor who brings sunshine into 
the lives of other people’s children. 

“O, what a happy soul am I! 
Although I cannot see, 
I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be,” 
sang Fanny Crosby, the blind singer. The 
cheeriest little woman I ever met was the 
step-mother of a large family whose affec- 
tions she had won. So it is not always pro- 
pitious circumstances that make the most 
cheerful people. Cheerfulness,—not * spas- 
modic outbursts of hilarity, not the make- 
believe that we assume with our company 
garments, but the oil that lubricates the 
everyday frictions, that keeps. the little 
grinds of life from rubbing,—is not only 
a moral obligation, but a religious duty. 


Promptness and Reticence. 
NELLIE HAWKS. ’ 








No matter what there is to do, be prompt 
in attention to the duty in hand. There is 
no time like the present, and there is lit- 
tle time to spare, if one would be successful 
in whatever the undertaking. To be wise- 
ly reticent also, ‘s a virtue to be cultivat- 
ed carefully by the too confidentially in- 
clined. He who best succeeds in life, and 
is best loved and respected, is both reticent 
and prompt. Words only, from the 
wordy class of people, grow maddening as 
well as monotonous, while such words 
as can be gathered from the reticent man 
or woman are cemparatively as _ pearls 
gathered from,a depth of brain and soul, 
and are long dwelt. upon, repeated and 
cuoted. A secret is no longer a secret 
when it has been told to a friend, and the 
Sweetness of life has been turned as to 
wormwood and gall by a giving of con- 
fidence where confidence has been betrayed. 
Sealed lips are the safest, and busy days 
are the brightest. 

For delay in the doing of what should be 
done, there can be but one good excuse 
offered, and that is physical inability. 
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most delicate skin. 


ties of the genuine. 
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Use as much of the fine, pure lather of Ivory Soap 
as you please, the more the better, and greater the 
There’s nothing in Ivory Soap to injure the 
It improves the complexion by 
cleansing the pores of all impurities. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 
good as the ‘Ivery’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable quali- 
Ask for ‘‘ Ivory "’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Prester & Gembie Co., Ciasinnati 
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Whatever comes first to hand, is the work 
that should be given first § attention. 
Fromptness avails in keeping work and 
duty done, thus making room for the com- 
ing. and discharging promptly of other 
things that follow. 
success, nor secret to happiness and con- 
tent. It lies solely in making the best of 
everything as it comes, prompt action and 
attention to business, and a studied reti- 
cence and silence, where silence is sure to 
be golden. 





“The Enterprising Housekeeper’—This 
is the name of the book that all our women 
readers can get free, by sending four cents 
postage to the Enterprise manufacturing 
company of Philadelphia. It contains 
scores of helpful suggestions for breakfast, 
luncheon and supper. Especially how to 
make tempting dishes of croquettes, meat 
cakes, Hamburg steak, meat omelets, etc. 
Strange how these economical, nourishing 
dishes are neglected in most households. 
But the main reason is that women find it 
so much bother and extra work to chop 
the materials fine enough. Not so, howev- 
er, with those who use the Enterprise meat 
and food chopper, which pays for itself 
many times over in the course of a year. 





Prof Schwab of Yale says that the 
learned professions absorb 62 per cent of 
the college graduates nowadays, wherea3 
they formerly absorbed 92 per cent. On the 
other hand, business pursuits now take 31 
per cent, against 6 per cent in the old days, 





There are still unknown countries to be 
explored in our own hemisphere as well as 
in Asia and Africa, and Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, president of the royal geographical 
society, has written an article for the 
Youth’s Companion on Chances for Young 
Explorers, which will turn many readers to 
their maps and stimulate their interest in 
geography. 

Great souls declare themselves most fre- 


quently by doing little things in a great 
way. 





There is no secret to’ 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


How To Succeed With Them. 


By Lizzie Pace HILLHOVSE. This book has been 
written a woman for the thousands of women who 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Bric-a-Brac Doily. 
MRS W. 8S. SMITH. 





Chain ten, join in ring. 

lst row—Thirty d c over ring. 

2d row—Twenty ch, one single in tenth 
ch, ten ch, single in single just made. This 
makes two picots. Fifteen d c over ten 
ch, catch in second d c of ring, repeat until 
there are fifteen spokes, break thread. 

3d row—Three d c in first picot, *two ch, 
three in next picot, three dc in next picot, 
repeat from *. 

4th row—Six ch, one dc in fourth ch, 
three ch over three ch, one dc over two 
ch, after three dc, three ch, three d c over 
dc, skip three d c, repeat all around. 

5th row—Seven ch in each point, catch 
with slipstitch each point, also finish each 
row with slipstitch. 

6th row—Six d c over seven ch. 

7th row—Five ch (which serves as on¢ 
dc), tr ec in single just made, four ch, two 
tr c in fourth d c, repeat all around. 

8th row—Five dc over four ch, *five dc 
over next four ch, twelve ch, catch in fifth 





ch, which makes a ring, ten ch, catch in 
ring, repeat three times more, one single 
in loop, five dc, catch in fifth dc of pre- 
vious row, five dc, one single in same lour, 
one single, ten d c, one single in next loop, 
repeat with the other two loops, four single 
on stem of four ch, five dc, over four ch, 
repeat from *. 

The next four-leaf clover is caught in 
second loop to last loop of the first clover- 
leaf. 





Proper Care of Trousers, 
2 a. % & 





No person, who cares to appear well, likes 
zo go about with the trousers bagging at 
the knees, but the constant pressing neces- 
jary to prevent this becomes quite a nui- 
sance. Much of this may be saved by proper 
wanging of the garment when not in use, 
und pressing need be resorted to but 
xeldom, especially if several pairs are kept 
for general use and are changed every 
souple of days or so. They should be hung 
Selt downward, suspended by a clamp 
Sanger, which grasps the hem at the lower 
extremity of the leg. 

This clamp may be made at a cost of 
‘ess than five cents outside of the work 


The illustration practically ex- 
plains the whole matter. Three spring 
clothespins are securely fastened with 
strong glue, one at each end and one in 
the middle, to a bit of board eight inches 
long, two inches wide and three-eighths of 
an inch thick. In the upper edge of the 
board at the middle is inserted a screw-eye 
for the purpose of hanging. The clothes- 
pins purchased for this purpose should have 
strong springs and be capable of open- 
ing rather wide at the mouth. This hanger 








required. 


MOTHERS 


will answer all the purposes of the more ex- 
pensive ones offered for sale and will keep 
the trousers nice and straight by their own 
weight. 





Postage Books. 


MISS C. C. SMITH. 





Little books for postage stamps are very 
useful, easily made, and pretty. The ma- 
terial may be linen, leather, water-color 








paper, or cardboard covered with silk. Cut 
a strip six inches long by two and a half 
wide. Round the corners of one end and 
fold like a pocketbook—see dotted lines in 
diagram. At a-a, fasten by sewing or 
tying with silk some leaves of oiled papec. 
The stamps are kept within these leaves, 
which will prevent their sticking together. 
For fastening use a narrow ribbon or cord; 


or snap a little rubber band around it. 
I 


To Color Skins—J. R. asks for recipe for 
coloring sheep pelts. The following, from a 
good authority, may suit his case. It is for 
coloring all common skins. To color buff: 
Take five parts whiting to two parts yel- 
low ocher, and mix them with water to @ 
paste; make into cakes and dry. When a 
dressed skin is dry, rub one of the balls on 
the surface; rub the powder in; take a 
piece of sandpaper and raise a nap on the 
leather by going over with it. This is 
simply to color the leather side. To color 


black: Use clear logwood; after it is dry, 
use copperas water to blacken it. Be care- 
ful not to use too much copperas. To color 


dark brown: Five pounds oak bark, 4 lbs 
fustic, 14 ozs logwood. Use alum water to 
make it permanent. To color orange: For 
a 5-lb skin, muriate of tin 3 oas, ox gall 
4 ozs; boil and dip one hour; then add fustic 
2% lbs; boil 10 minutes and dip one-half 
hour, and add again madder one teacup, 
and dip again one-half hour. Cochineal in 
place of madder makes a much brighter 
color; add in small quantities about two 
ounces. 





Knitted Knee-Cap for Boy—Cast one 
hundred and seventeen stitches of Berlin 
wool on three coarse steel knitting needles, 
k two, p two for fifty rounds. Slip twenty- 
six stitches off from this last round, onto a 
separate needle, to begin the gore, or cap 
part. Knit two, p two, back and forth and 
reverse by purling two, knitting two to 
form checks or squares. At the end of each 
row knit the nearest stitch of each needle, 
so as to increase one stitch in each row of 
the gore. Continue to knit this way til 
only fifty stitches are left of the original 
part. Now knit the remainder of the gore 
separately till only twenty-six stitches are 
left. Pick up the selvage stitches on each 
side of these twenty-six stitches and knit 
fifty rounds by purling two, knitting two. 
Bind off.—[{Mrs G. T. Drennan. 





Dolls’ Hammocks—Crochet, in any col- 
ored cotton desired, just plain square 
meshes in double crochet, a piece as Iong 
as you wish the body of the hammock to 
be, and as wide. At each outside corner, 
and at regular intervals along each end, 
extend the work into a long chain, in imi- 
tation of the real hammocks. Gather all 
these chains at last into a little ring which 
is covered with crochet, one ring for each 
end.—[Miss C. C. Smith. 


Homemade Curries—Fish, hard boiled 


eggs and vegetables, such as tomatoes and 
potatoes, are often used for curries, and 
by a little experiment as to quantity of 
powder, a variety of palatable dishes may 
be obtained. In India these curries are 
invariably used with rice, cooked as fol- 
lows: After washing in several waters, 
take a pound of rice, put in a moderate 
sized saucepan, without a cover, fill three- 
quarters full of cold water. Stir it occa- 


AND DAUGHTERS 





sionally and boil gently on a moderate fire 
until the grains separate and are sufficient- 
ly cooked to mash between the thumb and 


finger. About 20 minutes is the rule. Then 
put in one tablespoon of salt, stir well, 
take off immediately, throwing into a 


drainer for 10 minutes, when the rice be- 
comes free ‘and dry. Keep hot while drain- 
ing.—[A. E. J. 


BEARDED 
WOMEN. 


Designing men, through alluring and cun- 
ingly worded advertisements, constant] 
endeavor to work upon the feelings of sek 
and ailing women by inviting them ‘‘towrite 
to @ woman (!) and secure a woman’s sym- 
er. It is well to remember that the 

st sympathy is to be had at home and not 
from strangers, perhaps hundreds of miles 
distant. The object of the sick is to get well, 
and however precious sympathy may be, it 
never yet cured a seriously afflicted woman. 
While the sympathy of your milliner or 
dressmaker might be appreciated and be 
just as beneficial, if not more so, than sym- 
pathy from a stranger, yet it can not effect 
your cure if you are an ailing woman. 

It is loudly proclaimed through the press 
that ‘‘a woman can best understand a 
woman’s ailments,” and on this ground sick 
women are invited to ‘‘ write toa woman”’ 
and get the benefit of a woman’s advice. 
The sort of ‘‘understanding of her ailments” 
wanted by a sick woman is a trained medi- 
cal understanding. If a woman has this 
trained medical knowledge she understands 
woman’s ailments zof as a woman, but asa 
physician. If she is not a doctor she cannot 
understand the ailments at all, and cannot 
treat them successfully, because she lacks 
the necessary training. 

As far as known, there is no regularly 
qualified woman physician connected with 
any proprietary medicine especially de- 
signed for women—no one, therefore quali- 
fied by learning and experience, to advise 
on questions of disease and its cure. 

It is certain that there is no one, man or 
woman, connected with any ‘“‘put-up’”’ 
medicine for women, excepting only Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, who, like 
Dr. Pierce, isa regular graduated and quali- 
fied eneee. and who has, like him, de- 
voted more than thirty years to the special 
study and treatment of Hecnees of women. 

For more than thirty years Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, a regularly graduated doctor, has 
been chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. On his staff are nearly a 
score of regularly graduated, experienced, 
skilled physicians, each of whom is a spec- 
ialist in his chosen class of diseases. Ev- 
ery letter addressed to Dr. Pierce as above, 
has prompt, conscientious attention, is re- 
garded as sacredly confidential and is an- 
swered in a plain envelope so your private 
affairs are kept safe from prying eyes. 


er 
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OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 





SEND NO MONEY, cut this ad. 
out and send to us, state your height and 
weight, bust measare, length of garment 
from collar down back to waist line, 
and waist line to bottom ,of skirt 
state color wanted and we 
eud you this mackintosh by ex- 
press C. 0. D., subject to ex- 
amination; examine and try 
it on at your nearest express 
office and if foundexactly as 
represented and by far the 
greatest value you ever saw = 
heard of, our express ni 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE, 6, 
and express c 
THIS MACKIN H is made of 
BLACK or BLUE genuinc RAING- 
LEY double textare, waterproof 

E CLOTH, with fancy plaid 
lining, velvet collar, double 
detachable ca "as = —_ 
sweep cape an 'e 
anteed lntest style and finest 
tailor-made. 

FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of 
—ent in Iadies’ mackin- 
toshes, write for free Sample No. 86C. ADD: 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, (Ise.), CHICAGO, TLE, 

(Bears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editer.) 
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The Ideal Sight Restorer. 
A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC. 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 

READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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(31) 619 


USEFUL PREMIUIIS GIVEN 


Those Procuring New Yearly Subscribers at $1.00. 


Anyone can easily get subscriptions by simply showing acopy of our Journal toa neighbor or friend, and explaining its value, Our 


YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC is included with every yearly subscription. 


Those wishing to purchase premiums can doso at the advertised 
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Fine Silver-Plated Table Ware. 


We take great pleasure in announcing to our subscribers and club-raisers 
that we have perfected arrangements with one of the leading manufacturers of 
high-grade silver-plated table ware whereby we are enabled to offer a fine as- 
sortment of choice goods upon terms heretofore unheard of. 
piece of this ware is solid nickel-silver which is silvercolor through and threugh. 
It is the best metal known for silverware for everyday use, because it is so hard 
and so white that it will never change color, and will wear fora lifetime. This 
base is then given an extra plate of pure coin silver. These goods have a world- 
wide reputation for quality and durability, and are guaranteed as represented, . . 
or money refunded. They are all furnished inthe new and popular pattern’ ds - 
shown in the illustrations presented herewith, which are full size. 
tions ior premiums must be other than the sender’s own. 


The base of every 


All subscrip= 





= 






No. 141, Six Silver-Plated 
Tabiespoons. 


Given for 3 New Yearly Subscriptions. 





ge 


4 
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These tablespoons are heavily plated with 
coin silver upon a basis of nickel silver, and 
will wear for years. The pattern is very hand- 
some. : 2 

Price per set, $1.25, postpaid, or with our 
Journal one year, $2.00. 


a 





No. 139, Six Teaspoons, 


Given for 2 New Yearly Subscriptions. 


These spoons are heavily plated with coin 
silver, as stated above, and are warranted to 
wear well and give perfect satisfaction. (ff 
you want a fine set of spoons, get these and 
you will have something to be proud of. The 
pattern is an exceedingly handsome one and 
sure to please whoever receives them. : 

Price per set, 75 cents, postpaid, or with 
our Journal one year, $1.55. 





No, 147. Silver Plated Butter 
nife, 
Given for 1 New Yearly Subscription. 


This beautiful butter knife is heavily 
plated with.coin silver upon a basis of nickel 
silver and will wear for years. The pattern is 
one of the atest and most popular, and is sure 
to please whoever receives. it. 

Price only 26 cents, postpaid, or with our 
Journal one year, $1.25. 


No. 147. 








No, 140. Sugar Shell. - 


Given for 1 New Yearly Subscription. 


This sugar shell is heavily plated with’ coin 
silver, as stated above. Its attractiveness. is 
still further increased by the fact that it has a, 
goid-lined bowl, which adds very much to its 
appearance. The design is very pretty and sure 
to, please whoever receives. it. ; 

Price oniy 25cents, postpaid, or with our 
Journal one year, $1.25, 





No: 138. Berry Spoon. 
Given for 1 New Yearly Subscription, 


This berry spoon is heavily plated with coin 
silver, as stated above, and in addition, has a 
gold-lined bowl which adds very much to its 
appearance. It is an exceedingly handsome 
pom and whoever delights in a well-set table 
should have one. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with our 
Journal one year, $1.30, 





No. 166, Pie Knife, 
Given for 1 New Yearly. Subscription, 


This knife is heavily. plated with coin sil- 
ver, as stated above, and will wear well and 
give perfect satisfaction, It is a beautiful, at- 
tractive article,and a valuable . 
table. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with our Jour- 
nal, $1.35. - 





No, 140. 





No. 58. Child’s Silver-Plated Cup. 


Given for 1 New Yearly Subscription. 


This lovely cup for a child is triple 
plated with pure silver upon a basis 
of white metal, and lined with gold. 
It is 234 inches high, 2 34 inches in 
diameter at the top, exclusive of the 
handle. Our illustration is a good 
representation of the cup, of course 
upon @ greatly reduced scale. It is 
substantially plated, first-class in 
quality, and guaranteed to wear for 
years and give perfect satisfaction. 
lt is somethnhig that will be sure to 
please the,little folks. ‘ 

Price 50° cents, postpaid, or with 
our Journal one year, $1.40. 





No. 602. Silver-Plated Salt and Pepper Set. 


Given for 1 New Yearly Subscription. 


. The on: 
. Will give our 


piece is heavily 
Plated with pure 
silver en a ba- 

sis of white metal, 
and is warranted to. 
wear well and gre 
perfect satisfaction 








Price 35 cents per set, postpaid, or with our Journal one year, $1.30. 


Address orders to either of eur Offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, Publishers, "S25 33°933% uu 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


| Cr AND FLAVOR of fruits, size, 


The Improved U. §. Cream Separators quality and appearance of vegetables, 


weight and plumpness of grain, are 
In thoroughness of separation take the lead. all produced by Potash. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


all others. H ‘ 
Are more substantially made and are superior in all 
points to all others. O as 
All styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 9 


Agents in all dairy sections. 
> Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 
_ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., = Bellows Falls, Vt. 


properly combined with Phosphoric Acid 

and Nitrogen, and liberally applied, will 

improve every soil and increase yield and 
quality of any crop. 

—- Se —— = Write and get Free our pamphlets, which tell how to 

Vv E R i} Cc H M E LLOW L N D That condition is sure to buy and use fertilizers with greatest economy and profit 

A follow through drainin Wi K 
HA ® ‘with JACKSON'S Roun ee ee 
AGRICULTURAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 years we have been making these 93 Nassau St., New York. 
d Sewer Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Oven . Chimney and Flue Linings 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 40 3rd Av, Albany. N.Y. 


FES : | Just Twicethe Strength 


is what you get for 
your money when 
you buy a fence of 
Hard Steel 
Wire. 
You get itin 


LAMB. 


LAMB WIRE FENCE CO- % 
Adrian, Mich. 




































No Place Like Home 


for domestic animals. Horses, cattle, sheep, h 
poultry—all love to roam. ‘‘Moral suasion’’ won’ 
stop them. There’s no ‘‘persuader’’ like Page 


Standard Farm Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 




















foe Roultey. } and cost ? 
. so farm, yard, dare 
EN | cometery fences. Freight % ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
id. at ue free, . . 
LABERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga. NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 
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miearicix SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA “2: 


A WORLD-FAMOUS $2.50 BOOK FREE 


There has been but one book written since Mark Twain’s palmy days that 
has possessed his power to charm by wit, and fascinate by fidelity to nature... 
That book is ‘“‘Samantha at Saratoga,’”’ by “Jos1sH ALLEN’s Wire.” “The 
book was written under the inspiration of a summer season ’mid the 
world of fashion at Saratoga, the proudest pleasure resort of America,’ 
where Princes of the old world,with Congressmen, Presidents, Mil- 
lionaires, Railroad Kings, and Princes of Commerce of our own 
great nation, with their wives,their beautiful daughters,and all 
the gayest butterflies of fashion, luxuriate in balmy breezes, 
display their personal charms, costly jewels, exquisite 
equipages, and revelin all the extremes of fashion- 
able dissipation. No humorous, writer of modern 
times is so popular with the masses as is “Jo- 
siah Allen’s Wife,”’ and this is by far the best 
book she has ever written. It contains a” 
number of funny’ illustrations by Op- 
r, of Puck, is handsomely bound 
fn stiff. paper.covérs and ‘is with- 
out doubt the funniest book of 
the century. Over 150,000 
copies have been sold in 
cloth,at $2.50 each, but 
lately-it has been 
published in 
cheaper form. 















































* Pages and 


Ct ss 
om gvkete ‘ ’ 
~~ Over 100 Pictures 
Ss e 
Ps 
She takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-Neck Dressing, 
Dudes, Pug Dogs, Tobogganing, etc. 


PIN * Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose EZ. Cleveland: 
“ Delicious humor.’’— Will Carleton. **So ex- 


cruciatingly funny we had to sit back and 
CRITICS. laugh until the tears came.”’— Witness. *‘Un- 
: = atone her best.”—Detrott Free Press. 


‘* Bitterest satire, coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun.”’—Bishop 
Newman. ‘ 


T OFFE Until this new edition was printed, Samantha at Saratoga has never sold in cloth for less than 
OUR GREA R. $2.50. We, however, present the book as described above, in_paper covers, for only one new 
yearly subscription (other than the sender’s own) to our Journal. Or, we will send the book postpaid and our Journal for one year for 


only $1. 
inser that every yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC for 1899. 


% 











The New Edition 


gives all the reading matter and 
all the illustrations, the same as the 
copies which sold at $2.50. Over 
500,000 copies of this special edition, 
which contains 272 pages, have 
already been sold. 





Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, "<igies ares Peltier sa, 








